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ON SIGNING ONE'S NAME. 

TH\HE most ordinary every-day act of one’s life is 
| the signing of one’s name. By degrees the com- 
monplace function becomes automatic in its per- 
formance, and one writes the familiar words which 
stand for one’s individuality without consciously 
dwelling on the matter at all. Frequently, from 
the habit of signing the name rapidly and without 
thought, the signature deteriorates into a scrawl, 
blind and vague and difficult to determine. It is 
not uncommon to find a business letter intelligible 
from first to last, but signed with a name which it 
taxes an expert to decipher. 

Women, too, are very apt to affix an imperfect 
signature to their letters, signing a communication 
to a friend merely ‘“‘ Helen” or ‘* Katharine,” or 
** Letitia,” and omitting the surname. As many 
women write a comparatively indistinct hand, and 
as the writing of all women who went to school 
about the same period bears a certain family like- 
ness, the recipient of a letter thus signed is often 
puzzled to know which “Helen,” or ‘* Letitia” of 
her acquaintance is addressing her, especially as the 
woman thus careless about her signature is usually 
vague as to locality as well. 

One's name signed to any document has the force 
that one’s spoken assent would have. The name 
signifies the man or woman, Name is style in its 
essence, is character, is personality. Only by name 
ave we each differentiated from the rest of the world, 
The signing of the name is therefore an important 
and serious transaction, and is worth more than a 
heedless and careless slurring over in haste and 
without reflection. 

It would seem unnecessary to reiterate what has 
so often been said, and to impress again on the 
minds of women the obligation which inheres in the 
fixing of a signature to a legal paper. Never sign 
any document which you have not read. This is 
the golden maxim of common-sense and of self-pro- 
tection. Nevertheless, every day in every year wo- 
men carelessly make themselves responsible for the 
conveyance of property, for the payment of debts, 
for the undertaking of burdensome duties, by sign- 
ing their names to papers of the contents of which 
they have the most hazy notion. ‘Sign here,” says 
Mr. Plausible, in a manner suave and debonair, and 
the pretty young woman, or the easy-going elderly 
one, obediently signs. Days drift apace, and she 
wakens one morning to discover an inheritance 
gone, or a provision made for her by the loving fore 
thought of some vanished dear one seattered to the 
four winds. Again and again let the injunction be 
repeated till it sink into every mind: “Do not sign 
what you have not read. Do not sign what you do 
not fully understand.” Let neither the folly of too 
trustful friendship, nor the habit of submission to 
wuuthority, nor four own native amiability, nor your 
suspicion that legal phraseology and business meth- 
ods are beyond your comprelheusion, lead you to a 
blunder in this matter. 

So far as the etiquette of the signature is concern- 
ed, there is one unvarying rule for women, married 
and single. It is never right, nor good form, to 
sign one’s name with the addition of Miss or Mrs. 
You are Mary Emily Jones, not Mrs. Patrick Fitz- 
gerald Jones, to whomsoever you may be writing. 
If it be necessary to notify your correspondent of 
your married style and estate, you may do so, and in 
one of several ways. Please observe that a corre 
spondent should not be left in doubt as to this, 
much embarrassment being frequently caused by the 
omission, in letters between strangers, of exact in- 
formation as to whether the writer is married or 
single. You may easily indicate all you wish to tell. 
You may place [Mrs. P. F.] before the Mary Emily 
aforesaid, in brackets. You may write Mrs. Patrick 
Fitzgerald out fully and plainly, in the left-hand 
corner of your sheet, below your proper signature. 
Or you may simply enclose your engraved visiting- 
card in your letter, this being on the whole the most 
elegant and also the most convehient method of 
showing one’s relation to society. The exception 
must be remarked here that the visiting-card is out 
of place in an exclusively business letter, one which 
has not even remotely a social bearing. 
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To the careful observer nothing is better worth 
doing thoughtfully, and doing in the proper way, 
and at the proper time, than the siguing of due’s 
name, 


MR. VAN PENNWYPPE’S STATE OF 
MIND. 





AN PENN. 

WYPPE is not 
happy. He has come 
upon difficult times. 
To the outsider his per- 
plexities could hardly 
be comprehensible, 
though to Van Penn- 
wyppe they have all 
the gravity and im- 
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in sociology with insufficient data. In the burning of the 
Metropolitan Opera-house last summer, and the consequent 
abandonment of Opera for the winter, are to be found the 
fundamental causes of his disquictude. It had been so 
tasy at the opera-house, where, by paying the price of ad- 
mission, any ope could command the privilege of viewing 
not only the spectacle upon the stage, but that other one 
of the boxes. It had been so easy before for Van Peun- 
wyppe to get the points he needed. There had been his oppor- 
tunity for study, not of the lyric drama, indeed, but of his 
dramatis persone, those who throughout the season appeared 
in that brilliant comedy sometimes spoken of as the social 
life of New York. With his characters once clearly identi- 
fied, the rearrangement of them afterwards, wherever occa- 
sion required, had been an easy matier. Van Pennwyppe's 
imagination never failed him there. But the current of 
affairs had now changed. That which in other years swept 
the whole gay world in its brilliant trappings to obvious 
places in opera boxes, was now broken up into a hundred 
little rills and rivulets, none of them individually strong 
enough to carry this gay world’s whole company in any one 
given direction. The comedy, in other words, was to be 
played in scattered places behind the closed doors of private 
houses, and social recognition was the ticket one must pur- 
chase before admission became possible, 

People, their way of moving and speaking, ceased to be 
realities, therefore, to Van Pennwyppe, and he had been 
forced into changing his methods in the conduct of his 
special column in the Gentlewoman's Hour. He calls it 
now, in fact, ‘*The Chronicle of the Graces.” He has 
dropped descriptive adjectives, and makes no atteript. to 
give atmosphere or color. Poor Van Petinwyppe! His 
paragraphs now begin with ‘‘ Mrs. So-and-So gave,” ete. 
‘Among the people present,” etc., etc. Nothing more is 
added, except now and then this further note: ** The decora- 
tions were so and so.” His imagination takes no old- 
time flights. It troubles him most that he sees so little. 
‘Of course I don't attempt it,” he says, with courageous 
disregard of your construction. ‘‘No man would have 
time for it. I leave to my assistants the places where I can- 
not go, or my mother has not beet.” But it shocks him, for 
all that, to discover le doés hét go everywhere. He had al- 
ways thougtit We did, 

Van Pennwyppe in trouble indeed has become a subject 
of much interest to me. I find myself making reflections 
about him as he stands with alert eyes noting every one, and 
ignoring the unimportant. It is beautiful to see his devo- 
tion to his one idea. ‘*‘ No one on the paper, however, under- 
stands the value of the work when it’s done,” he said once 
tome. ‘* Yet there's no department more read. Why, look 
at, (he me in the Cars and the women in the tenements, they 
all turn to it.” Van Pennwyppe’s point of view was inter- 
esting. I began to regard him as a philanthropist minister- 
ing to the love of romance common to all mankind. 

To-day he was restless. There were rumors he had not 
fully caught about new classes in poetry among certain 
women; about discussions and informal talks on interior 
decorations over the afternoon teacup; and other classes in 
architecture to meet always at lunch. These intellectual 
waves breaking by day over the World that danced by night 
meant something that baffled Van Penwyppe. He could 
explain the evolution of the dinner dances, but not the origin 
of these. The seriousness of this new departure afflicted 
him. It dacked brilliancy and any foreign tradition. Mrs. 
Clyte was the only one ever to help him, and she was not 
there to-day, nor would she have talked had she been. Miss 
Van Auken’s views have no influence with Van Pennwyppe. 
Hie thinks her too undiscriminating in her sympathies; not 
careful enough of distinctive lines to be a social authority. 
The Professor is altogether beyond the pale of Van Penn- 
wy ppe’s regard. 

Mr. Van Pennwyppe, therefore, merely glanced in one 
direction to-day and turned away. We looked at each other 
then and smiled. Even the Professor was amused. ‘* Such 
consecration of purpose deserves success,” he said. 











A BOOK FOR THE HOME LIBRARY.* 


—— stately and sumptuous volumes, abundantly illus- 

trated by etchings from the author's own hand, contain 
in autobiographical notes the life record of William Bell Scott, 
artist and author, and sketches by himself and friends. Born 
in 1811, close to the old town of Edinburgh, the childish eyes 
of William Scott looked out upon the scenery of the Heart 
of Midlothian. *‘ From the little window of the coom-ceiled 
top bedroom appropriated to the boys there was but one 
house visible between us and the ranges of Salisbury Crags, 
over which again rose Arthur's Seat.” The future artist and 
poet was fortunate in his home and in his parents. It is a 
very pleasant family circle to which the first pages of this 
fascinating book introduce us. We seem to know the loving, 
somewhat grave little mother, saddened by the loss of her 
four elder children (cut off within a few days of one another), 
wearing always a white cap frilled with lace and a shaw! in 
the house, and from morning to night; and the tall, thought- 
ful father, erect, refined, and conservative in dress as in 
manner, coming home at night with pockets crammed with 
pictures for the boys to discover, the tall pater being an 
engraver, and carrying on a successful business in the illus- 
tration of books. There was an uncle, too, lame, jolly, and 
companionable, and a “little sister,” the pet of her brothers. 

The lover of childhood wiil linger over these fresh remi- 
niscent touches, while yet anxious to hurry on to the period 


* Autobiogr ical Notes of the Life of William Bell Seutt. Edited 
by Professor W. Minto, Harper & Brothers, New York. : 
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of young manhood when Williati Stott begali the long 
career of knowing aiid loviiig nien atid wonien whom it was 
ood to know and love, which extended without a break 
rom 1830 to 1882. It would not be amiss to speak of this as 
the record of fifty years of friendship. It is safe to say that 
during the fifty.two years here indicated antl included there 
were few people either prominetit or worthy of prominence 
in the world of letters and art who did not somehow come 
into relations with Mr. Scott, and who are not mentioned 
affectionately or critically in his autobiography. 

Delineated with she rare skill of a born word-painter, we 
find sketches of Professor Wilson, Sir Walter Scott, Leigh 
Hunt, G. H. Lewes, Samuel Brown, Dr. John Brown (who 
wrote Rab and His Friends), the Carlyles, Tentysoti, Ruskin, 
Holman Hunt, the Rossettis, Swinburne, Morris, Robert 
Browning, Alma-Tadema, alid thany otliers distinguished in 
the realm of Jetters and att. 

The book is bright and gossipy, and is enriched abun- 
dantly by letters grave and gay written to Scott Ly the people 
who were devoted to him. elnge Hunt, in a wonderfully 
charming letter, tells how he came to paint his picture ‘‘ The 
Light of the World.” Rossetti pours out his heart in pages 
that flame and glow, and submits to his friend, ‘* Dearest 
Scott,” the first drafts of exquisite sonnets and poems pulsa- 
ting with life and music. Some of these are exceec ingly 
fine, and linger in menrory like the sighing of an organ chord; 
but on one occasion, when Scott was tardy in acknowledging 
a budget, the other poet sent him a whimsical rhymed re- 
monstrance: 

“There's a Scotch correspondent, named Scott, 
Thinks a pony for postage a lot. 
voks, verses, and letters 
Too good for his betrere 
Cannot screw out av answer from Scott.” 


This bit of jingling protest passed on its way the long let- 
ter for which Rossetti was waiting, and which he at once 
answers in serious fashion. 

The book is full of brilliant passages, and, so to speak, of 
thumb-nail portraits. Among the most interesting to a 
psychological student are the coincidences, inexplicable to 
the matter-of-fact mind, of sounds and sights; now dimly, 
now clearly, seen and heard after the departure of friends 
from this mortal sphere. Most of us can draw from our 
own memories, or from the experiences told us by acquaint- 
ances, signs as vague, as shadowy, as mysterious, whiffs 
and odors blown to our shores from those invisible ones 
which lie so near us and are — so far. 

The glimpses of people who baye appeared to us wholl 
in their public of professional asptct, as they visited, dined, 
walked, loitered, and chatted among each other, are very de- 
lightful. Since Boswell’s Life ef Johnson secured its place 
as the ideal literary biogtaphy, not for one age, but for all, 
hothing has been published which approaches in fidelity 
and fascination this notably clever autobiography of one 
of the best-kitown inen of bis time. That his fame did not 
in his day cross the Atlantic is perhaps not to be regretted, 
since so great a pleasure is reserved for us Who leatn to ap- 
preciate him tow: Swinburhe’s memoriil Verses scem td 
voite our feeling as Wwe teluctantly close the buok at “ fitis”: 

“A life more bright than the sun's face, bowed 
Throngh stress of season and coil of cloud, 


Set#; and the sorrow that caste out fear 
Scarce deems him dead in his chill, still shroud.” 


Certain books are good investments. This is one. No 
household library but will be permanently the richer for its 
reception. The exquisite etchings profusely given are alone 
worth the price of the book. ‘The possessor of these volumes 
will be sure of a fund of wit, entertainment, and instruction 
for the summers and winters of many a year. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TABLE-LINEN. 


EAVY linen damask of snowy whiteness is the napery 
preferred at present by tasteful housewives, by women 
of wealth and those of limited means alike. Irish double 
datnask, alike on both sides that it may be ironed on either, 
is the first choice for large dinner cloths and napkins, The 
“all-over” patiertis are passé, the fancy now being for a 
medallion centre with double bordets, ont a hatrow border 
to lie on the table, the other border much wider to fall out- 
side. These cloths are of various sizes, some being tet 
quarters by.ten, others ten quarters by twelve, and _ still 
others of the largest size—four yards square—to covet a King 
Arthur round table, where alt the guests face each other. 
To match each cloth in design are a dozen dinner napkins 
three-fourths of a yard square, or the extra size, seven-eighths 
square, with usually a third dozen only five-eighths square 
for breakfast use. Among specially good desigus are those 
with large fleurs-de-lis, each four or five inches Jong, and a 
double border of Grecian pattern interspersed with still 
larger Bourbon lilles, and separated by a vine of laurel 
leaves. A Louis Seize pattern of arabesques woven closely 
together in the centre has very large scrolls as borders. A 
unique design is of poppies, with their long stems starting 
in clusters from the corners and sides, the blossoms inter- 
twined toward the centre so that they will all appear on the 
table. Chrysanthemum designs are very effective, also 
mammoth roses without stems, daisy branches of great size, 
aml bunches of field flowers. French damasks of the finest 
quality ever woven have duchesse ribbon designs tied in 
bow- knots through the centre with a double border of flowers, 
or else the Renaissance scroll, the fleur-le-lis, or a Greek 
design is used. German and Scotch damasks of great dura 
bility have characteristic patterns, the first of corn-flowers, 
the latter of thistles. Moiré centres with scroll borders are 
in favor with all manufacturers, and are very effective on 
the table. For general use cloths of the popular two-yard 
width, with half a yard more in length, are powdered with 
shaded balls, oblong spots, fern leaves, or chrysanthemums, 
and the snowdrop pattern that is always liked. 

These rich damasks are fast epleniog the fanciful linen 
cloths with lace and embroidery recently used. The latter, 
however, are still shown with an open -patterned border 
and centre to match, wrought in white silks on the heaviest 
plain linen, the set of cloth, napkins, and doilies sometimes 
costing $200. The preference here is for an embroidered 
square of linen to lie in the centre of a fine damask cloth. 
One very effective centre with open-scalloped border is $12, 
while others have a deep hem hem-stitched widely, and close 
needle-work done in each corner, as bunches of holly leaves, 
with drawn-work in the spaces between. Long narrow 
scarfs similarly wrought are preferred by some when placed 
down the middle of the table or thrown upon it diagonally. 
Carving cloths of embroidered linen put under a meat dish 
to save the table cloth are eighteen inches by twenty, or for 
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very large dishes twenty inches by thirty. Tray-covers are 
effectively wrought in white silks in fleur-de-lis, bow-knot, 
or scroll design on thick Irish linen. 

Mixed silk and linen damasks with gloss like that of satin 
are shown in white for dinner cloths, and in both white and 
colors for lancheon tables. At the best shops the Mikado yel- 
low cloths are the colored cloths most highly commended, as 
they wash well, and are liked for the yellow luncheons now 
fashionable. The newest silk and linen damasks have hem- 
stitched hems on both cloth and napkins; the latter are 
twenty-six inches square, and are as soft as a silk handker- 
chief when touched to the lips. A damask cloth of great 
elegance, woven with white silk one way and white linen the 
other, has been produced but twice—first for an American 
millionaire, and again for a New York merchant to sell; it 
has an arabesque design, and a broadly hem-stitched hem 
that is two inches and a half wide. The napkins are full 
three-quarters of a yard square after their broad hems are 
taken up. Most of the silken damasks have small doilies 
of the design in the cloth. One of the prettiest designs is 
a shower of pearls through the middle with a wide Grecian 
border. 

Table-cloths are marked just inside the border.at a point 
twelve or thirteen inches in a diagonal line from the corner 
that will be placed at the right hand of the hostess; her 
initials. three in a row, or in an intricate monogram, are 
wrought in white silk or linen in very decorative fashion. 
These letters are from three to nine inches long, and are 
sometimes so elaborate that $4 is charged for doing each 
letter. Smaller letters are similarly done in a corner on 
napkins. Cash's well-wrought alphabet is also used by 
many housewives for marking linen a Table felt or 
double-faced Canton flannel for placing under the table-cloth 
varies in width from thirty-nine inches to two yards, and 
costs 60 cents to $1 50 a yard. 


TOWELS AND TOWELLING. 


Linen huckaback woven in large patterns and very fine 
diaper are chosen for large towels that now have a wide hem 
aa broad hem-stitching. A bit of color is introduced amid 
white embroidery on these towels, as a brown or blue trel- 
lis with white vines, or else one or two rows of red or yel- 
low brier-stitching. Housewives are familiar with Webb's 
**old- bleach” huckaback, and with other English towels, 
as the Devonshire patterns in large honeycomb, and the old 
Wellington towels with knotted fringe. Large towels are 
said to be the most economical purchase, but they are to be 
had from three-quarter lengths up to those measuring fifty 
inches. Many needlewomen prefer to buy huckaback by 
the yard, and hem-stitch their towels in desirable yy 
Some handsome towels have a huckaback centre with dam- 
ask border and a wide hem of huckaback. Very handsome 
damask towels, with a design of convolvuli, are called the 
Empress, and are made in Ireland for the Empress of Ger- 
many, notwithstanding the fact that the Germans make ex- 
cellent damasks. Other fine large damask towels, good 
enough for bureau scarfs, have drawn-work at each end and 
deep fringe knotted by hand. For the precious babies are 
towels of the finest soft huckaback or of bird's-eye diaper 
widely hemmed, and ornamented with drawn-work and a 
few pale-tinted threads of embroidery. These are quite small, 
only seventeen inches by thirty when complete. For bath- 
rooms are large Turkish towels of either cotton or linen, 
and wash-cloths of the same with crocheted borders, the lat- 
ter sold for $2 a dozen. Sold at the same counter with 
glass towelling of cross-barred linen, the housekeeper can 
now find scrub cloths of rough and durable hemp and cot- 
ton sleazily woven together (at $1 25 a dozen), and the use- 
ful chamois dusters of yellow cotton flannel, imitating cha- 
mois-skin, and better still for polishing furniture. Here 
also, for genéral stable use, for polishing carriage and bar- 
ness, are towels of heavy twilled linen, marked ‘‘ Stable Rub- 
ber” in large letters up the middle, or woven in designs 
of whips and horseshoes. These (at $3 a dozen) are twenty- 
seven inches wide and a yard long. 


CAPRICES OF THE TOILETTE. 


One of the fashions of the winter is the use of satin rib- 
bon for trimming dresses of silk, satin, velvet, or cloth. 
It is the whim to have a full frill of this ribbon gathered to 
the edge of round or pointed waists so that it will stand out 
quaintly around the hips, and it is also made into revers, 
epaulettes, and ruches for the neck and shoulders of simple 
corsages. On the skirt it appears in ruffles, three, five, or 
even seven in number if the wearer is very tall, and also in 
‘* hoops” or flat bands of graduated widths. Another fancy 
is that of wearing black and white striped silks in the even- 
ing, those most stylish having inch-wide stripes of black 
satin alternating with thickly repped stripes of ivory white 
of the same width. 

Both of these caprices are well illustrated in a charmingly 
simple dinner dress of these ‘* magpie stripes” trimmed with 
yards and yards of the palest blue satin ribbon, double-faced, 
and four or five inches wide. The striped corsage is rounded 
half low in the neck, and has jacket fronts turned back from 
a low wide vest of white satin draped and girdled with 
Mechlin lace. The back has one seam down the middle, 
and is very slightly pointed below the waist. A thickly 
gathered frill of pale blue satin ribbon four inches wide is 
sewed without heading along the end of the waist, being 
especially full in the back, and following the edge of the 
jacket is turned over at the corners of the fronts to extend 
plainly upward as revers, then is gathered again very full 
over the shoulders and across the back, falling below the 
neck. A box-pleated ruche of the same is added at the top 
and back above this frill, and a second frill may be used as 
epaulettes on the sleeve tops. The vest fastens on the left 
side under the jacket, and is a soft draped affair, low in the 
neck, with a pretty girdle of lace. Very large sleeves form 
a drooping puff to the elbow, where they are finished with a 
ruche and ruffle of ribbon. The gored skirt is a demi-train 
cut very full in the back and trimmed with three gathered 
ruffles of ribbon—one, five inches wide, at the foot; the sec- 
ond, four inches; the upper ruffle only three inches wide. 
Spaces of two inches are left between these ruffles. The skirt 
is lined throughout with pale blue silk, and is interlined to the 
knee with crinoline. Pale pink satin ribbon will be effective 
on such a dress, while dark Jgcqueminot-rose ribbons can be 
used by brunettes. Such a gown for slight mourning should 
be trimmed either with pale lavender or black satin ribbons. 

Ermine trimming on calling costumes of repped silk or 
brocade is another caprice, not, however, very widely spread, 
as many find it too showy and theatric. it is seen at its 
best on a stem-green dress of heavily repped Muscovite silk, 
as a border for the revers and collarette, and is very striking 
as a yoke band, collar, and belt on a black Muscovite 
dress worn at an afternoon wedding. Collarettes of er- 
mine are added to capes of colored velvet with good effect, 
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the favorite evening cloaks are deep military 
capes made entirely of ermine with satin lining of brilliant 
color. As a trimming for light satin evening dresses two or 
three bands of ermine are placed around the skirt, and a gir- 
dle and epaulettes of the fur are added on the round corsage. 

Still another gay fancy is the collarette of ‘‘ rainbow vel- 
vet” for deep capes of plain black velvet, or of the ‘‘ baby- 
lamb fur” so fashionable this winter. A shirred collarette 
of velvet, shading from olive green at oue selvage to dahlia 
red or violet at the other, is added to a cape of the glossy 
black fur; it is held in many rows of shirring around the 
neck, and puffs outward above and below, the lower part ex- 
tending to the tip of the shoulders. 


and — 


AT MIDWINTER WEDDINGS. 


While brides retain the traditional wedding dress of white 
satin this season, bridemaids choose brocades of large effec- 
tive designs on satin grounds. The choice for these young 
maidens’ dresses lies between white and pale rose-color. At 
a white wedding the procession of six bridemaids followed 
by a maid of honor entered the church on the right of the 
chancel, and walked down the middle aisle to meet the bride 
at the door and escort her to the altar. They wore gowns of 
white satin brocaded with orchid leaves, the sleeves being 
huge double puffs of plain white satin reaching to the elbow, 
and falling from the back of the hair were short veils of 
white dotted net attached by a high white aigrette. A bridal 
wreath of white roses was carried on the arm of each maiden. 
At a rose-and-white wedding there were also seven attendant 
maidens dressed in pale rose-pink brocade of daisy pattern 
combined with pink satinand velvet. The high round waist 
of brocade crossed in front diagonally under a wide girdle 
of pink velvet folds fastened with a Rhine-stone buckle and 
ended in two pointed “ears” turned toward the right. The 
brocade is cut down at the neck and around the armholes to 
show what appears to be a guimpe of pink satin, me 
by a high stock-collar of pink velvet and puffed elbow sleeves 
of velvet. The skirt has a front and two side breadths of 
brocade narrowly gored, while the half Watteau back is of 
two plain pink satin breadths caught up to the top of the 
wide velvet girdle~ A jabot of Brussels lace starting from 
the right shoulder crosses the waist diagonally, to be cou- 
tinued to the foot of the skirt, where it ends under a large 
bow of pink velvet. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & C>.; James McCurcuron & Co.; Mrs.C. Donovan; 
and Madame BARNES. 


PERSONAL, 


THERE were several points of resemblance between the 
three remarkable women who have lately died in New York, 
Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, Mrs. Jane Falconer Perrin, and 
Miss Sallie Holley. Each of them had ae been actively 
engaged in philanthropic work; they were all conspicuously 
patriotic; and two, at least, had become widely known as 
friends of the colored race. Mrs. Gibbons was the daughter 
of the Quaker philanthropist Isaac Tatem Hopper, and was, 
like him, an earnest abolitionist. She was one of the found- 
ers of the Women’s Prison Association in New York, of the 
New York Infant Asylum, and of the Diet Kitchen Associ- 
ation. She served as a hospita) nurse for three and a half 
years of the war, and has been foremost in the effort to 
ameliorate the condition of criminals. She never let Christ- 
mas pass without sending gifts to the children at Randall's 
Island, and, in spite of her ninety-one years, her interest in 
philanthropic work was undiminished: She was a Phila- 
delphian by birth, but was as well known in this city as 
Mrs. Perrin, who was born on the Bowling Green, and had 
spent nearly all of her eighty-three years in New York. The 
latter was the oldest member of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and became famous for her spirited defence 
of her house during the draft riots of 1863, as well as for her 
work for the Union soldiers. Miss Holley was the youngest 
of the three women, but probably neither of them had ac- 
complished more good than she had crowded into the twen- 
ty-five years she gave to the elevation and education of the 
colored children in Virginia. 

—The new President of Hamilton College, Dr. Melancthon 
W. Stryker, is the first one of the alumni of that institution 
to hold such a position in his alma mater, although fourteen 
of her graduates have filled presidential chairs in other col- 
leges. 

—Miss Mildred Lee and Miss Mary Custis Lee, the daugh- 
ters of the great Confederate general, have won for them- 
selves the reputation of confirmed ‘‘ globe-trotters.” Miss 
Mildred Lee is now in Europe, and her sister, who has been 
in this country recently, will pass the rest of the winter in 
Cairo. She has already travelled around the world twice, 
and has visited nearly every country in Europe. 

—It is now about four years since Queen Victoria, with her 
wonted energy, took up the study of Hindostanee, in order 
that she might be able to converse with the Indian princesses 
who visit her from time to time without the aid of an inter- 
preter. The presence of a man is naturally embarrassing to 
these women, accustomed to their Oriental seclusion, and it 
is to spare their feelings that the Queen has added this study 
of « difficult language to ber many other occupations. 

—The highest honor as a medical student ever won by a 
woman has just been gained by Miss Louise Aldrich Blake, 
the daughter of an English clergyman, at the London Uni- 
versity. She was ‘double first” in the examinations. 

—One of the most heroic of New York’s workers is Mar- 
vin Clark, the blind newspaper man, well known by his 
specials for the daily papers and other work. It is now 
nearly five oe since he lost his sight, after a journalistic 
career that had extended over a period of thirty years. As 
soon as it was decided that he was hopelessly blind he 
taught himself the use of the type-writer, and, by having 
the papers read to him daily, manages to keep his place as a 
worker in his profession. He is steadily cheerful and un- 
complaining, and does excellent work. 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe seldom fails to visit Mrs. 
John Hooker, Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, or some other 
friend in the daily walk she takes in the viciuity of her home 
on Asylum Hill, Hartford. She is especially fond of music, 
and atly enjoys the singing of her sister, Mrs. Hooker. 
Mrs. Stowe’s physical health is apparently as good as it was 
ten years ago, and her mental condition remains about the 
same. Her mind seems incapable of any sustained effort. 
She is happy and cheerful, and at times there are flashes of 
her former vivacity. The occasional notes she writes to 
friends give no hint of mental decadence. 

—New-Yorkers have a certain affection for the tall police- 
men whose duty it is to assist women and children over 
thronged and slippery crossings on Broadway. One of these 
good patrolmen, six feet three inches tall, aud of ample 
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gr. has been transferred, after fifteen years of service at 
fth Avenue, Broadway,and Twenty-third Street, to a down- 
town post, less crowded by dames and damsels in distress. 
During all his fifteen years at Twenty-third Street, Patrol- 
man Kane was delightfully courteous, alert, and authorita- 
tive, a modern knight whose strength was put to good use. 

—Such a droll little party that was the other day, given 
by Mrs. Eugene Clarke in honor of her royal Japanese poodle 
Ootah. Ootah is a beauty, and is said to have come to Ameri- 
ca directly from the Mikado’s kennels. Mrs. Clarke and her 
friends entertained the dainty little dogs whom Ootah invited, 
serving them with chicken and ice-cream at little tables six 
inches high. The dogs behaved perfectly, and looked charm- 
ing, dressed as they were in ruffles and ribbons, and groom- 
ed as became their princely rank. There were twenty of the 
little | aes and they proved their claim to be caressed and 
adored by loving mistresses. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of ** Indika,”’ etc. 
With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of Sir Charles 
Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By STEPHEN 
BONSAL, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New 
Plates. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 oo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (na 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FoRD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS, Author 
of ‘A New England Nun, and Other Stories,’’ etc. II- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories, By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 


Children. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of ‘‘ A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAVEL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to his Mother and bis Brothers. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of “ Boys of ’76,”’ etc. Profusely Illustrated, 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


PRUE AND |. By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIs. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Il- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (Jn 
a Box.) 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVICKAR. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/n a Box.) Edition de Luxe (lim- 
ited to 250 ccpies), Full Vellum, $15 00. (/n a Box.) 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
LL.D., Author of ‘I Go a-Fishing,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 oo. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





































Fig. 5.—Front View 
Eventne Gown, Fie. 2 
Afternoon and Evening 
Toilettes. 
7 dress illustrated in Fig. 
1 is of fawn-colored cork 
crew bengaline The demi 
trained skirt is bordered with 
nine narrow bias rolls of chest 


nut velvet, arranged in groups 


of three rows The bodice 
is of chestnut velvet, open 
ing on a draped guithpe of 


white lace, and with sleeves of 
the bengaline surmounted by 
velvet caps . 

Pink striped crape is the 
material of the gown Figs. 2 
and 5, the short dancing skirt 


of which is bordered with two 
crape frills headed by a ruche 
of pink satin ribbon studded 
with bows The low-necked 
bodice has a Swiss girdle of 


narrow ribbon, with a full bow 
on either side of the back 
The neck is draped with wide 
chiffon edged with lace 

The child's frock, Fig. 3, is 
of turquoise-blue cashmere, 
with bands of Russian cross 
stitch embroidery on white 
The bodice is shirred at the 
neck and waist, and mounted 
on a fitted lining in such a man 
ner that it bags at the waist 
The skirt is gathered and join 
ed to the waist, with a band of 
embroidery forming a belt: 
similar bands border the neck, 
wrists, and skirt 

The dark green cloth cos 
tume, Fig. 4, has five narrow 

hoops” of brown fur around 
the skirt The bodice is a 
short jacket with round cor 
ners, edged with fur, opening 
on a draped velvet vest with 
standing collar, and having 
velvet puffs on close cloth 


sleeves 


The Out-of-Season Shopper. 
( \ONSPICUOUS now in the 
windows of dry- goods 

ah ps are plac irds bearing 
the legends Annual Sale,” 
Great Reduction.” ‘ Mark 
down Sale,” and the like. En 
ticing displays of clothing and 


fabrics illustrate these texts 
and the passer-by of a prudent 
habit of mind turns away with 


a shiver from the rainbowlike 
array of diaphanous summer 
goods lo contemplate longingly 
handsome wraps Going at 
less than cost,” wool dreas pat 
terns ‘' Reduced from $2 50 to 
$1 25.” and fleecy blankets 
marked Buy now and save 
money : 

She is a fortunate woman 


Fig. 1.—Receprion Dress or 
BENGALINE AND VELVET. 
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who has saved enough from ber holiday purchases to 
be able to do now her shopping for next fall and 
winter. Veritable bargains are offered ber on every 
side, and she feels the pang known only to those 
with whom the practice of economy is a necessity 
when an empty purse obliges her to turn aside from 
a garment for which she will have to pay, next au- 
tumn, half as much again as the price for which it is 
now offered her. 

There are many far-sighted women who by buying 
their clothing out of season manage to dress well at a 
surprisingly low figure. I know one middle-aged 
matron the quiet elegance of whose dress is a constant 
marvel to those who know on what a slender allow- 
ance she must depend for her wardrobe, and who 
are also aware of the fact that she is not one of those 
clever creatures who make their own gowns. Instead 
of doing this, she obliges ber brains to spare her purse, 
and plans her shopping periods so judiciously that she 
always buys on a falling market. At midsummer she 
purchases the thin fabrics in which she will appear a 
year later, and not until after the Ist of January does 
she get the thicker stuffs with which to replenish her 
wardrobe when autumn again comes around. Of 
course she is a woman of excellent taste and judg- 
ment, who is too wise to select conspicuous colors or 
outré designs that another year may see remanded to 
the limbo of the unfashionable. It requires a good 
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Fig. 2.—Stairep Crave Evenine 
Gown.—([See Fig. 5. ] 
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Fig. 3.—Frockx ror Giri 
From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


deal of study to keep abreast of the whims of the 
fickle goddess, and stil] more to look ahead and proph- 
esy what she will deign to favor a year hence; but 
such consideration is a saving business to those to 
whom money is of more value than time. 

Wraps, furs, bonnets, are among the chief occasions 
of the first of the year. The dealers are fully aware 
of the undesirability of carrying over old stock, and 
offer their goods at a price they would have turned 
from with scorn earlierin the season. ‘ Perfect loves” 
of bonnets that will still be in good style next year may 
now be had, if not exactly for a song, at least for a 
very small sum compared with their first cost. A 
certain amount of wisdom must of course be displayed 
in their selection, and gorgeous colors or very -strik- 
ing combinations should be avoided. A first-class es- 
tablishment should be patronized for either head-gear, 
wraps, or made-up costumes, lest the unwary purchas- 
er be deluded into buying something which will next 
year bear too plainly the ** last season” mark. 

Caution in the purchase of dresses is especially ne- 
cessary just now, when the rumor comes to us from 
Parisian headquarters that the neat cloge-fitting skirts 
with which nearly every woman is at present supplied 
are to be discarded for full skirts—*‘ six or seven yards 
around,” says one report. There are also murmurs 
that crinoline is to be used—in moderation; but the 
mere thought strikes terror to the hearts of those who 









Fig. 4.—CaLime Costume 
oF CLOTH AND VELVET. 
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have accustomed themselves to the soft-falling, undraped 
gowns we have worn and admired for the past two or three 
ears. 

With staple goods —dress fabrics, underwear, flannels, 
heavy shirts, blankets, comfortables, and the like—there is 
Jess hazard. ‘The merits or demerits of these articles should 
declare themselves to the experienced shopper, and if she 
has sufficient faith in her skill in ‘‘ putting up woollens” to 
be willing to take the risk of moths during the hot months, 
she can secure bargains now that will delight her thrifty 
heart. 

This month, too, is the time for the annual sales of table 
and bed linen, and many houses also make a feature of their 
February sales of muslin underwear. These at Jeast do not 
go out of fashion with the rapidity that marks the changes 
in the styles of outer garments, and the forehanded woman 
avails herself of this golden opportunity for stocking the 
drawers of her bureau and the shelves of ber linen-closet. 
Sheets and pillow-cases are 
offered at especially favor- 
able rates, and table-cloths 
and napkins are sold at a 
figure that makes the house- 
wife feel it is really cheaper 
to buy them than to leave 
them. 

One word of advice to the 
out-of-season shopper. Un- 
less you are so confident of 

our own judgment in se- 
ecting fabrics that there is 
no danger of being over- 
reached, and unless, more- 
over, you are willing to in- 
spect with a keen eye every 
yard of the stuffs you pur- 
chase, avoid the ‘‘ bargain 
days” of the cheaper class 
of shops. Go only to the 
large concerns whose names 
are a guarantee of reliabil- 
ity, and where you are sure 
that no faulty wares will be 
imposed upon your inexpe- 
rience. 

Curistins Teruune Hernick. 


A Paris Ball Gown. 

BALL dress in modified 

Empire style from the 
Maison Layvesse is of vio- 
let satin antique, the sleek 
glossy velvet now in vogue, 
A front breadth of tulle 
embroidered with gold falls 
full and straight from neck 
to foot without being held 
at the waist. The violet 
gown is fitted in princesse 
breadths, and fastens invis- 
ibly. Double-puffed sleeves 
reaching to the elbow are 
of pale blue velvet. The 
square neck is bordered 
with blue velvet bands 
wrought with gold. Two 
other bands start at the top 
and middie of the front, 
curve low on the bust, and 
are attached under the arms. 


A Paris Evening Gown 
and Coiffure. 
See illustration on front page 
Sig Worth gown of Nile- 
green damask brocaded 
with stars, has a novel fea- 
ture in its ample skirt slight- 
ly draped at the foot over an 
under-skirt of white satin. 
Four large bows of the dam- 
ask hold the drapery in 
place. A corselet of white 
satin embroidered with sil- 
ver spangles fits the well- 
rounded waist smoothly. 
The half-high neck of dam- 
ask is surrounded with a 
lace bertha. Pagoda sleeves 
of damask fall on second 
sleeves of white mousseline 
de soie, held at the elbow by 
white ribbons, and falling in 
a point below. 

The waved hair is drawn 
low on the sides and braided 
in the back. Itis ornament- 
ed with green satin ribbon 
in a bow d /a Diana; and a 
twist around the braid, with 
loops atthe top. Two shell 
combs are thrust in the braid. 


EARLY HABITS 
AND LATE. 
beg is a possible spec- 

tre before us all, one 
which, if we live, we shall have to encounter; and yet very 
few of us wish to die before its arrival. It is not an un 
pleasant spectre if we meet it as we should. But it is capa- 
ble of being a very unkind and troublesome and repugnant 
thing if we meet it unprepared. 

But to be prepared for old age we really have to begin 
with youth—possibly, indeed, with childhood; but in the 
latter case it is our parents and caretakers who begin while 
we are still unconscious of it, and whose work we have only 
to continue. = 

We will not speak at length now of the moral and spirit- 
ual aspects of the matter, although it is self-evident that if 
we do not long control our small vices—such fractional share 
as we may have of envy and malice and parsimony and false- 
hood—they will have grown, by the time old age overtakes 
us, to control us, and we shall be odious old witches rather 
than gentle old women. It really seems, also, as if it were 
not impossible that the traditional garrulity of age might be 
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controlled by bethinking ourselves in time, while the mind 
is still strong as the body, that it is probable we may have told 
this story before, and it is improbable that any one wishes 
to hear it now. For there are two kinds of garrulity in age 
—one, uncontrollable, resulting from a worn-out brain, that 
tells parts of the same story twice over in the same breath; 
and another, where the speaker merely loves to hear his or 
her own voice, regardless of the hearer’s pleasure or incon- 
venience, 

There are habits connected with the care of the person that 
it becomes very important to have formed before old age is 
near. When the years with their heavy hand are upon us 
we do not feel like taking up the burden of new endeavor, 
and of doing things to make ourselves respectable and decent 
that we have not been doing all our lives. If we have not 
kept our hands nice and our nails in order, we are not going 
to begin to do so at a time when the grasshopper seems a 
burden, and the undertaking of any new thing seems heavier 
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A PARIS BALL GOWN. 


than a great many grasshoppers. But if we always have at- 
tended to that business, we continue to attend to it by force 
of habit, as an automatic thing requiring neither thought nor 
effort, and as natural to us as sleeping and waking are So, 
too, in the matter of our hair, if we have brushed it carefully, 
clearing the scalp and the long threads of dandruff, washed 
it frequently, and treated it tenderly, we shall probably have 
some hair left when it becomes silver, instead of being obliged 
to resort to wigs,and all the disguises of baldness that are no 
disguises at all. And so it is and will be in relation to all 
affairs of the toilet and dress. If we have always changed 
our linen carefully, kept our dress clean, been annoyed by 
smears thereon, and seen to the spotlessness of the arra 

about our throats, we probably always shall do so, and shall 
not have the repulsive appearance of a slatternly old woman 
to present at a time when we need all that can be had of a 
contrary effect. Above all the rest, if we have not been in 
the habit of a frequent and regular bath, we shall scarcely 
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make acquaintance with it then and for the first when we 
have grown tender and weary, and spare ourselves all the 
exertion possible; and yet bathing is as indispensable to age 
as it is to childhood, and sometimes even more so. A spot- 
less and well-bathed little old woman is as sweet in her way 
as a spotless and well-bathed baby is; but it is probable that 
she began her bathing early, and that she never allowed her- 
self to intermit it, knowing its absolute necessity both then 
and thereafter. If she had not done so all along, it would 
be im ible for her in her old age to begin; but having done 
80, it is almost as impossible for her to leave off; and thus it 
is vitally important that she should have the habit. 

It would not be amiss if we should pause, not only in 
youth, when age seems so far off as to belong to quite 
another person, but in middle age, while our health and 
strength are yet firm, and we have not so lost our elasticity 
as to be unable to form new habits, and then and there call 
up the vision of what we shall be at a vague far-off term of 
life without all the habits 
of nicety and of health, and 
state clearly to ourselves all 
that we shall need then in or- 
der to be either comfortable 
or attractive, and straight- 
way begin to cultivate those 
qualities and train ourselves 
to those habits. We shall 
not cease to be women be- 
cause we are old women, 
and it will be as pleasant to 
us then as it is now to have 
such pristine and unspoila- 
ble charm about us as is giv- 
en by absolute cleanliness 
and nicety and the happy 
sense of their possession, 


BITS HERE AND 
THERE. 


HE mother who wishes 

to bring up her children 
well—and what mother does 
not?—must get out of the 
old ruts. The new methods 
of education look to the de- 
velopment of children sym- 
metrically, body, soul, and 
spirit; and that pitiful sight, 
a little child misunderstood, 
should seldom be seen in 
these days of progress and 
investigation. 

A little book by Auretta 
Roys Aldrich, entitled Chil- 
dren, their Models and Crit- 
ics, is so full of suggestion 
that it should be on every 
mother’s nursery table. 

Originally published in the 
BazaR, the successive chap- 
ters attracted a great deal of 
attention from thoughtful 
readers; but bound together 
in a dainty little volume of 
a size to hold in the band 
while the baby sleeps in the 
crib near by, or to lie in the 
mending-basket among the 
little garments awaiting re- 
pairs or finishing-touches, it 
goes forth on a new mission 
of love and good-will to the 
little people in our homes. 
Mrs. Aldrich is a woman of 
rare benignity of face and 
character, a woman who 
loves children and whom 
children love. Upon young 
mothers especially she has 
conferred a boon in the 
writing of this little book. 

Another compendium of 
real value is Diet for the Sick, 
by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, 
A convalescent’s day is di- 
vided by a convalescent’s 
meals, and whatever can 
coax a laggard appetite or 
assist returning strength 
should be carefully prepared 
and daintily served. It is 
surprising how few people 
know the nice way of mak- 
ing gruels and panadas and 
broths, and how little inven- 
tion many Show in the de- 
vising of delicate dishes. 
Diet for the Sick will prove 
of the greatest value in sug- 
gesting menus and in giving 
timely hints for the comfort 
of invalids. 


PT -MEAULLE Yy 


THAT WHICH 
COUNTS. 

T may be true that it is 

the first step which counts, 
but not that it is the one which costs the most. There are 
times when the first step is esteemed rather a heroism. It 
is attended with the waving of banners, and the beating of 
drums, and the “‘ hip-hip-hurrahs ” of the comrades assembled 
to give you a good “send-off.” They may not comprebend 
your earnestness, but for friendship’s sake they cry you 
**good luck.” Your energies are fresh, your enthusiasm 
strong, and you step off bravely. 

But if the counting is calculated according to the cost, the 
first steps may not add up the highest at the final reckoning. 
It is the succeeding steps which are the hardest: the steps 
which are taken after the first glow of decision has faded 
and doubts begin to torment the soul; when friends have 
grown tired of hearing of the matter, and are busy at- 
tending to their own affairs, with which yours may conflict; 
when the observer is apt to sneer at the zeal he cheered, in 
company with the crowd, awhile ago; when each step must 
be argued out and proved, and taken determinatcly and de- 





spite opposition; when it takes every faculty of your mind 
and body to ‘‘ go ahead” at all 

Those are the steps which cost Heaven send that in the 
great sum total they may be the steps which count! 


“CHRISTIAN ANTHEMS.” 
A Parlor Play in One Act. 


BY FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 
CHARACTERS: 
Aron Ryronort, @ singing-teacher. 
Kirty Rysorort, her younger sister. 
Mise Pensiore Serrie, her maiden aunt. 
Rev. Faank Wanpen, a4 young divine. 
Hauny Darn, a Vale College boy. 


Scenr. —Sitting-room of Miss Penelope's old-fashioned country 
house in the Sewickley Valley Fireplace with brightly blazing fire, 
R. Piano. L. Doors. C . Rand L. Prettiluand cozily furnished 
Alice and Kitty discovered—Alice lying on a 
lounge before the fire ; Kitty fidgeting about the centre table, 
picking up and laying lown books, papers, ete., as the curtain 
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Kitty. Alice, for my sake, don’t lie there and dream any 
longer! It makes me so nervous to see you in such a com- 
posed state when I am just wild with excitement. (Crosses to 

lL. fashioned clock, and stands in front of it.) Here, it is eleven 
o'clock, and he said in his letter he would bé here positively 
at ten! 

Alice. My dear little sister, pray calm yourself. When a 
boy says he'll be anywhere at ten, you may be thankful if 
he appears at two! 

Kitty Boy,” indeed! ‘ Boy?” (Flounces about.) Harry 
Dale is nineteen; he smokes cigarettes; he won first prize in 
the last bicyele tournament; and he was almost killed in the 
last football game. If that isn’t being a man, I'd like to 
know what is! 

Alice (laughing and half rising). Well, well, dear, we'll allow 
that he is a man, then; he’s overdue a whole hour. Best not 
see him when he comes—eh? [ Mischievously 

Kitty, Oh, Tl see him, but I'll make him suffer. (Alice 
laughs.) Alice Ryecroft, | don’t see how you can be so 


heartless. I suppose it’s because you don’t really care for 
any one—any man, | mean—and you can't take it in 

Alice (seriously). That must be the reason, Kitty. 

Kitty (sagely). 1 know lots of fellows have been wild 


about you; but you are not like me. You're an icicle. I'm 
an icicle too, but then I melt, and you don't. Goodness me, 
if that young minister looked at me with those lovely eyes 
of his the way he stares at you every time he sees you, I'd 
just flop richt off 

Alice, Kitty, do hush 
ing about! 

Kitty. Yes 1 do,too. We've been here ten days visiting 
dear old Aunt Penelope. The Rev. Frank Warden has 
seen you two Sundays, twice a day, in church. He's called 
iwice out and out, and once in a sort of a sub rosa way to ask 
ifter Aunt Pen's cold. Bless you! she hadn't any cold at 
all, and he knew it. He’s seen you three times on the way 
to the post-office, and once at a meeting of the Epworth 
League. Now don’t imagine that I haven't noticed the aw 
ful, dreadful way in which that man stares at my sister 
He's just dead in love, or my name isn’t Kitty Ryecroft 

Alice (with dignity). Kitty, I insist upon your stopping at 
once, and you will oblige me by never mentioning Frank— 
I mean Mr. Warden's name to me again [ Crosses (o piano 

Kitty (aside). *‘ Frank?” (Crosses to fire.) Um, um—ha! ha! 
(To Alice.) I'm just going to say one more thing, and that 
is that when Aunt Pen introduced him to us at the station 
the night we arrived, it was not so dark but that J saw the 
Rev. Frank start violently when his eyes fell upon your face. 
Alice, you've met that man before we ever came to Aunt 
Pen's 

Alice (coldly). Well, even so, 1 prefer now to look upon 
him as a stranger; and at least you should respect my wish, 
1 think 

Kitty (impulsively kissing Alice). I will, darling—there! I 
didn’t mean to be rude and hateful, but I just smelt a ro- 
mance in the air from the very moment I saw him jump that 
night at the station 

Alice. There is no ‘‘romance,” dear (smooths Kitty’s hair 
fondly), but there was a strong friendship once between us. 
We met first the summer I spent out West—you remember? 
(Kitty nods)—and it ended abruptly simply because I tired to 
death with giving singing lessons from Monday morning 
until Saturday night One Sunday afternoon, when he 
asked me to sing some Christian anthems for him, I pettishly 
answered that I was sick unto death of Christian anthems 
and hymns and songs of all kinds, and flew up stairs and 
left him standing there by the piano. I have never seen him 
since 

Kitty, Oh, Alice! Waa it only such a little thing that 
parted you? I know he loves— 

Alice (laying her finger on Kitty's lips). Hush-h. There 
was never a question of love between us, dear. You had 
better be thinking of that, and your recreant college boy—I 
beg pardon, man! 

Kitty, The wretch! Iknow what I'll do. (Crosse Z.) I'll 
go up in the garret and watch, and when I do see him com- 
ing I'll drop a shower of walnuts on his devoted head, and 
he can stand out in the cold and apologize to me while I do 
it—there! [Heit Kitty, L., laughing 

Alice (looking after her). Laugh away, my gay little girl, 
for the tears must come soon enough, it seems, into all our 
lives. How sharp her eyes («it) must have been to see 
him start that night when we came! And she’ fancies 
he loves me. (Rises.) Never! He is only curious to see 
what three years have done to me—that is all—that is all. 
( Sits.) Hark! ( Footsteps heard without and voices ; a door shuts 
heavily.) Oh, it’s only dear old Aunt Pen! What a dear soul 
a grandaunt can be —especially when one hasn't a grand- 
mother! 


You don’t know what you're talk 


Enter Miss Penelope, &., with knitting 

Alice (vises and crosses to her). I'm idling away, Aunt Pen, 
you see. 
” Miss Penelope, Thee’s doin’ right, child; doin’ right. Thee 
needs the rest after thy weary months of teachin’. I was 
only jest tellin’ the minister—Frank Warden, thee knows— 
how ill thy teachin’ and trainin’ thy pupils to sing had made 
thee, and he spoke up quite som: sorry. 

Alice (coldly). Indeed [ Crosses, L. 

Miss Penelope. Yes. I ain't never set too much store by the 
Methody ministers, Alice, as thee knows, bein’ born and 
brought up a Friend, but this young man a’most brisgs me 
over to thy poor dead mother’s way of believin’. 

Alice (absently), Yes, dear Aunt Pen. [ Sits. 

Misa Penelope. He do that; and, speakin' of him, I most 
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forgot to tell thee as how he jest stopped at the back gate on 
his way to the village, and he asked for thee partickler like, 
and he Jeft « hull lot o’ Christian anthems for thee. I put 
them in thy room, child, on top of the chest of drawers. 

Alice (rising, amazed and indignant), A lot of what, Aunt 
Pen? 

Miss Penelope, Christian anthems, dear—some with pink 
leaves and some with white. I looked well at em; they’re 
a'most the prettiest I ever see. I'm so fond of Christian 
anthems, Alice; ain’t thee? Seems a’most as if they was 
praisin’ the Supreme jest by their very name; don’t it? 

Alice. Aunt Pen, I believe I Aate Christian anthems (ve- 
hemently). Aunt Pen! (Crossing and kneeling by Miss Penel- 
ope, who sits, C., by the table, knitting.) Aunt Pen! [Sobs. 

Miss Penelope. Why, Alice, child, what ails thee? (Smooths 
her hair.) That wa’n’t spoke like my Alice. Thee hates 
nothing, child. There, there, thee’s tired. 

Alice (raising her head). Aunt Pen, will you do something 
for me? 

Miss Penclope. Certain. 

Alice, Well (rising), will you just please take those Christian 
anthems, every one of them—are they bound, or just loose? 

Miss Penelope. The bull of ‘em is tied together, dear, in a big 
bundle with a bit of string. 

Alice. Well, then, please take them al/—all—out of my 
room, and throw them away. Throw them out the window 
into the yard—anywhere; only I—I never wish to see one of 
them. Will you ( feverishly), Aunt Pen? 

Miss Penelope (rising). Well, Alice, if thee says so. But, 
Alice, child, isn’t thee hasty? Seems to me if I was in thy 
place I'd kinder hate to hurt that young Methody minister 
‘bout his Christian anthems. 

Alice (impetuously). No, no, Aunt Pen, you can trust me 
when I tell you that nothing 7 could do would ever hurt 
Frank Warden, 

Miss Penelope (at the door, R.). Well-child, very well. Young 
folks knows their own affairs better than old ones. I use 
to think so too when I was thy age, and when I sent some 
that sot a heap of store by me a-flyin’ on account of some- 
thing no more mighty 'n these Christian anthems! 

[ Beit, L., shaking her head ruefully. 

Alice (sinking on sofa, then rising), * Christian anthems!” To 
think that he should bring me a lot of Christian anthems, 
the ver y things that p-(sobs)-parted us three years ago! Oh, 
Frank! Frank! how could you be so cruel as to remind me 
of my folly in such away! No matter. (Crosse, R.) Aunt 
Pen will do as I asked her, and be will have the pleasure of 
seeing his gift scattered to the winds in the garden when be 
comes back from the village. Hark! here comes Kitty. I 
don’t want her to see me with tears in my eyes about a lot 
of Christian anthems and their cruel donor. 

[ Beit, R., as enter, L., dancing about, Kitty, with her hands 
Sull of pink and white chryranthemoms. 

Kitty. Vm in luck! luck! luck! Harry has just turned the 
corner by the cross roads. I saw him from the garret win- 
dow, 4 down I rushed to find Aunt Pen flinging away 
these lovely ‘ Christian anthems,” as she calls them, in the 
yard. Dear Aunt Pen! ‘‘ Child,” she says, ‘‘I allus did 
disremember how to pronounce the name of them flowers 
rightly, so I say it as it sounds to me, Christian anthems.” 
(Sits, C., and arranges flowers at her corsage.) So I just rescued 
the beauties; some of them; Aunt Pen would only give me 
so many. (Rises, and surveys herself in mirror.) And | found 
the Rev. Frank's card tied to this one, with ** For Miss Rye- 
croft” written on it. Iam “‘ Miss Ryecroft” as well as Alice, 
and if Alice chooses to be hateful I'll make good use of the 
reverend’s flowers. I'll make Harry Dale so jealous ( fiercely; 
crosses, R.) that he'll wish himself a girl just to be rid of being 
aman. I will—(Anocking heard outside.) Ah! there he is, 
(Sits.) Now to play my part, and bring the odious fellow, 
who is (glances at clock) one hour and a half late, to his senses. 
Ah! 

Enter, deprecatingly, R., Harry. 

Harry. Kitty, dearest, 1 am so sorry, but the truth is the 
train smashed up; every passenger in it injured more or less. 
The engine ran away; there was a snow blockade; fourteen 
of the fellows frozen in. I have been almost crazy—wild, 
mad, distracted, demented, to get to you. Kitty. 

Kitty (denurely), Oh, good morning, Mr. Dale. I am real- 
ly surprised to see you so early, 

Fingering the flowers caressingly. 

Harry. Why, Kitty, I was due at ten. 

Kitty. Oh, were you? (Carelessly.) I suppose I must have 
forgotten it. 

Harry. Oh, Upresume you have been better employed than 
in wondering why I didn’t turn up. 

Kitty (consciously). Yes, 1 confess I have. 

Harry. Aud how, pray? 

Kitty. Oh, didn’t I write you about him? 

Harry. “Him” No. ho is him? 

Kitty. Such a lovely fellow—handsome, dark, tall, about 
thirty; a professional man, too. 

Harry. * Thirty!”"—a grandfather! (Crosses,) I say, Kitty, 
‘pon honor 1 couldn’t help being late. (Sits by her.) The 
fact of the matter is we boys had « sort of aspread last night 
to celebrate our victory over Princeton, and we didn’t get to 
bed until this morning. 

Kitty (sweetly). No excuses are necessary, Mr. Dale. Any 
man (rises) who prefers sleep to my society is at perfect 
liberty to make the choice. Ah me! (sentimentally gazing at 
the flowers; breaks one off and puts it to her lips) there are 
men (crosses L; Harry crosses R.) who rise betimes, gather 
beautiful flowers, and leave them at a girl's door for her; 
men who are not spending their days in tempting fate with 
a football, nor their nights in riotous living. 

Harry. Kitty, 1’) not stand this treatment a moment longer. 

Kitty. 1 beg your pardon, Pray sit down. { Mockingly. 

Harry (crosses, following Kitty up €.). I say, Kitty, who is 
this professional fine-puss gentleman, rer" 

Kitty (crossing, eluding him). His name (with dignified calm) 
is the Reverend Frank Warden. 

Harry. Whew-w-w! A dominie. By Jupiter! (surveys 
Kitty) he has good taste. I say, Kit, I don’t blame him for 
falling in love with you one bit. 

Kitty. Ah? 

Harry. Have you accepted him? 

Kitty. Not yet. (Aside) Goodnessme! What would the 
Reverend Frank say if he could hear me? 

Harry (catching Kitty by the arm). And you're not going to, 
either. Kitty, did the clericus give you those chrysanthe- 
mums you've got on? 

Kitty. 1 told you he left them here this morning at the 
very moment, probably, when you were sleeping off the ef- 
fect of your—your es. 

Harry. is ; er— (Crosses up C.to window, and 
looks out. Aside.) lio! This must ape rival now com- 
ing in my . How can I head him off? (Turns down.) 

ave it, 


[ Coolly. 


To Kitty.) Er, Kitty (puts arm about her), won't 
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you forgive me? (Deftly removes the big cluster of chrysanthe. 
mums from her corsage.) ar ren you? 

Kitty (indignantly). Harry ie, what do you mean? Give 
me back those precious flowers af once. Do you hear? 

wr up CO. after Harry, who brandishes the flowers in 
t air. 

Harry. Yes, 1 hear; but I'll not give them back until you 
promise to forgive (getting closer to the window ; Kitty after Rim) 
me. Will you? 

Kitty. Never! (Glancing out of the window. Aside.) Hea- 
vens, here’s Mr. Warden now! What shall I do? He'll 
come right in here. I'll fly. 

Harry. Will you forgive me? 

Kitty (going L.). No. And much good may the Christian 
anthems, as Aunt Pen calls them, do you, you horrid, awful, 
miserable, wretched, villanous, deceitful, pilfering, football 
fiend! Exit, L. 

Harry (fastening the huge bunch of flowers in his coat lapel). 
Thanks, awfully. — to Kitty’s departing figure.) Just as 
I would have it, Miss Kitty. You go out; the dominie 
comes in, finds his flowers—ahem! (gazes at himself in mirror) 
—adorning my manly breast, is consumed with sptoue rage, 
and the sequel is clear. Ah! (takes stage majestically) he comes. 

nter, R., Frank, with a serious, saddened air. 

Frank (perceives Harry). Good-morning, sir. I beg your 

—— Miss Settle told me I should find Miss Ryecroft 
here. I— 

Harry (turning full; bows, and pretends to arrange the flowers 
in his coat), Miss Ryecroft, sir, has just left—ahem!—me; 
has a YP gg from the room, sir. 

Frank (aside). flowers in his possession! My flowers 
strewing the garden—thrown to the winds! Oh, Alice! 
Alice! (Jo Harry.) Ah, yes; doubtless she will return 
presently. (Sits, Aside.) I must see her! 

Harry. Can't say, I'm sure. Have a cigarette (offers case), 
sir? 

Frank. Thank you, no. 

Harry (seats himself on the odge of the~centre table, lights ciga 
rette, and smokes nonchalantly). ‘tsmoke,eh? Not fond of 
weeds? Ha! ha! ha! Perhaps (g/ances down at the flowers) 
you're fond of flowers? 

Frank, Very. 

Harry. 80am I. Chrysanthemums are my favorites, too. 
Miss Ryecroft just gave me these a moment since. 


[ Watches Frank. 

Frank (agitated ; rises), Ah, indeed! 

Harry (leaving the table). Yes, Charming girl, Miss Rye- 
croft. (Hums.) Lovely girl. Known ber lees? 

Frank (crossing). For three years. 

Harry, Ob! is that all? I’ve known her all her life. 

Frank, H Laugh l ee 

‘vank, Have you? ( ing uneasily.) Quite like bro- 
ther and sister, dn I dare ~~, ike 

Harry (eying Frank), Oh—no-o-o—not much. I'll tell you 
how it is, sir. (Conjidentially.) I feel toward Miss Ryecroft, 
and—ahem !—I think I am not presumptuous in saying that 
she feels toward me—ahem!—as if we were other people's 
brothers and sisters. Catch on,don't you? (Laughs. Aside, 
crossing.) Guess that'll settle him. 

Frank (sighing, but smothering it). 1 do, sir. 

[Alice’s voice heard without, calling, “Kitty! Kitty! Kitty!” 

Frank (aside). Her voice. Oh, I must see her, must hear 
from her own lips this cruel story! 

Harry (crossing, opens door, Bows as Alice is just visible 
outside. She smiles, bows, puts out her hand, which Harry grasps 
warmly, watched by Frank). Did you want Kitty? 

Alice (half entering). Yes, 1 did. Is she here? 

Harry. No; but I'll go and find her for you. 

Alice (entering). Oh, thank you so much! 

Harry (aside). She can console the dominie. [ Brit, R. 

Alice ( perceiving Frank). Mr. Warden! (haughtily). This is 
a surprise. 

Frank. Not too disagreeable a one,I trust. Oh, Miss Rye- 
croft—Alice—I have wanted to see you alone so much, so 
often, since the night you arrived in my little village, and 
now—now that we are face to face once more—can we not 
be at least as (a/most chokes) good friends as we once were? 

Alice. My feelings are none other than friendly to you, 
Mr. Warden; but yours toward me, I confess, I must dooms 
quite the reverse. [Sits 

Frank. How so? 

Alice. ‘‘How so!” A friend does not open up old wounds; 
a friend does not turn the blade in the cut. Ohi (rises), how 
can you ask me such a question! Crosses, 

‘vank, I think it is the rather I who may doubt you when 
you say ‘your feelings toward me are “friendly.” Does a 
riend cast out to the winds the little offering that was 
rought—oh, Alice!—with a heart full to your door this 
morning? 

Alice, And was it friendly, do you think, to remind me of 
my foolish pettishness of three years since by bringing me a 
lot of miserable leaves? Coan R. 

Frank, I don’t understand you, Alice; but no matter. 
Was it kind, was it womanly, to deck the breast of my rival 
with my r little pink and white tribute? [ Crosses, L. 

Alice. The *‘ breast of your rival”! What are you talking 
about, Mr. Warden? Who is your rival? What is he decked 
in? What does it all mean? 

Frank, 1s not that young man who left this room a few 
moments ago your favored suitor? 

Alice, Harry! No, no, no! [ Laughs. 

Frank. Then, Alice (approaches her), why had you given 
him, as he said you had, a big bunch of my flowers? Tell 
me. 

Alice, Your ‘‘flowers”? (Aside,) I think he must have gone 
daft. (Zo Frank.) Mr. Warden,1—I don’t quite understand. 
Aunt Pen came and told me this morning that you had 
stopped and left for me a whole lot of Christian anthems. 
You remember Christian anthems were the very thing that 
—that us long ago? and Aunt Pen— 

Enter, R., Miss Penelope with her hands full of the chrysanthe- 


mums, 

Miss Penelope. I can’t help it, dear; thee must fling Frank 
Warden's Christian anthems away thyself if thee wants to. 
I did as thee asked me (gives flowers to Alice), but when I come 
to see ’em a-blowin’ and a-flyin’ about, sez I to myself ’tain’t 
right to waste such pretty things nohow, and I ups and 
picks ’em all up Free, here they all are! 

er, R., Kitty Harry. 

Kitty. No, no, Aunt Pen; not all! (Onfastens the flowers 
from ’s coat.) Here are some more of them that I 

icked up off the grass and—ahem!—gave to Mr. Dale. 

Crosses to Frank, gives him the flowers.) Mr. Warden, please 
— me for borrowing them. 
larry (crossing down). 1 beg that you will, sir, for they have 
accomplished a good work—er— Mr. Warden, will you on 
the 14th of next February marry me to this (takes Kitty's arm) 
Miss Ryecroft? 
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Frank. With all my heart. (To Alice, placing the flowers in 
her hands.) Alice, am I forgiven? (Vakes her hand in his.) 
And will you, even so late in the day, accept my little offer- 
ing—and me? 

Alice (under her breath, shyly). Ye—yes. 

[ Presses flowers to her lips. 

Miss Penelope. Well, now, I do declare young folks always 
does like their jokes. I thought somehow, my dear, as 
thee’d make up thy mind in the end to take the young 
Methody minister and his Christian anthems 


PETS IN THE HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
III.—THE MIDDLE-SIZED DOGS. 


| is impossible to draw exact lines of division in a race 
which ranges from four inches to thirty-four in height, 
with representations at every inch between. The large ones 
shade into the middle-sized ones so gradually that the collie, 
for example, might with equal propriety end the list of the 
one or begin that of the other. I place him among the 
middle-sized because these intermediates between the giants 
and the toys are the most desirable for home dogs, in either 
& or country, and his qualities entitle him to take the lead. 

‘he collie is a real dog, such as we love and remember 
from childhood, with characteristics that make him invala- 
able in the family life. Intelligent above most of his race, 
sagacious, gentle, affectionate, adapting himself perfectly to 
the family ways, requiring little care in winter or summer, 
safe in ol sae and on all occasions, with no troublesome 
inclimation to worry cats or other animals, he is really the 
ideal dog for a household. To be fashionable he should be 
black with white points, but he is one of the few with whom 
varieties in color may be indulged in without total loss of 
caste. fle may wear tan with his black instead of white if 
fate so decrees. His tail should be long, carried low, and 
turned upward at the end, his coat straight, hard, and rather 
stiff, with an under coat thick and furry. The “ ruff,” which 
is one of his beauties, should be very full, but he must not, if 
he wishes to be perfect, show much ‘‘ feather” on the legs— 
none at all on the hinder pair. 

He should have access to water, or if in city be washed 
ence a week in summer. One of the pleasantest recollections 
of a summer in the Berkshire Hills is of the family collie 
cooling himself by lying flat in the bed of a lively mountain 
brook till his thick coat was soaked through. 

A little anecdote of a collie will illustrate the character of 
the family better than anything I could say. The story is 
vouched for as true, and the incident occurred nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago, in the early days of our nation 
—during the French and Indian war, in fact. 

The dog was a great pet in the family of a colonial soldier, 
and was particularly noted for his antipathy to Indians, 
whom he delighted to track. On one campaign against the 
French the dog insisted on accompanying his master, al- 
though his feet were in a terrible condition from having 
been frozen the preceding winter. During the fight which 
ended in the famous Braddock’s defeat the collie was beside 
his beloved master; but when it was over they had become 
separated, and the soldier, concluding his pet had been killed, 
went home without him. Some weeks later, however, the 
dog appeared in his old home, separated from the battle- 
field by many miles and thick forests. He was tired and 
worn, but over his sore feet were fastened neat moccasins, 
showing that he had been among Indians who had been kind 
to him. Moreover, he soon showed that he had changed 
his mind about his former foe, for neither bribes nor threats 
could ever again induce him to track an Indian. His gener- 
ous nature could not forget a kindness, even to please those 
he loved enough to seek under so great difficulties. 

While the collie is good in doors and out, as a parlor pet or 
a general care-taker ou a farm, the poodle is fit only for the 
house. One can hardly imagine one of these shaven and 
shorn artificial products of fashion living out-of-doors with 
other dogs. As regards the beauty of the poodle, there is 
room for a wide difference of opinion. One who thinks 
that nature knows how to form and decorate her dogs, will 
not admire the elaborate shaving in patterns after diagrams 
laid down in a book, the ‘‘ bracelets” standing out like a 
stiff clothes-brush, the broomlike feet, the mustachios, and 
other grotesque ornaments of the fashionable poodle. Hap- 
pily he’s a sunoy-tempered fellow, and submits to the ca- 
prices of fashion with a better grace than many dogs would. 
He is one of the most intelligent of the race, the chosen 
trick dog, and more ready td learn than. any other. He 
is also a remarkable swimmer, and keen of scent, but full of 
mischief and pranks. 

Three kinds of poodles are familiar to us in America, the 
German, the French, aud the barbet. The first named is 
the largest, and usually solid black or white, though he 
sometimes has a white star on the breast, or a white toe or 
two. His coat is long, coarse, and almost wiry, with a 
sirong tendency to work itself into strings—or ‘ cords,” as 
technically a A the bigger than a large twine. These 
cords should be ali over the body except about the face, and 
the longer the better. To leave no part of his body un- 
touched, this victim of man’s desire to improve upon nature 
has part of his tail cut off. 

The French poodle differs in some respects from his Ger- 
man brother. He is a little smaller, and his thick and wool- 
ly coat tends to curl rather than to cord. The barbet is the 
deagt of the family, being not more than eight or ten inches 
high, covered with snow-white ringlets. ‘He is a bright, 
active little fellow, fond of fun, and quick to learn tricks. 
The barbet is said not to be so amiable as could be desired; 
iu fact, apt to be somewhat snappish. 

All poodles require much care to keep their peculiar coats 
in order. They cannot be combed, and they must not be 
scratched. If the owner of a handsome curled or corded 
coat is not content to suffer in order to be beautiful, if he 
will scratch, he must be clad in mittens, and if his ear is the 
point of attack, a cap must be added, to make certain that he 
does not injure the hair. It is only common humanity that 
the greatest care should be taken to keep him free from fleas, 
so that he will not wish to scratch. 

The dachshund and the beagle, two small hounds, may be 
kept in the city, but it is imperative that they have plenty of 
exercise. The former has one quality that makes him trou- 
blesome in town—a ruling passion for fight. Walking the 
streets with his mistress, he will pick a quarrel with every 
dog he meets, from a mastiff to a toy terrier. Moreover, he 
is a dog of idexs and independence; he will mind if the com- 
mand meets his approval, not otherwise. He is said also to 
be exceedingly destructive to garments and furs, which he 
tears to pieces. He is not a beauty, having a long body and 
very short bandy-legs; but he is valuable, almost priceless, 
say his admirers. 
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If one race was especially formed for the city house-dog, 
it could not meet the demand better than the spaniels. All 
of them are vivacious, full of amusing tricks, affectionate, 
good watch-dogs, and delightful playmates. Even the water- 
spaniel will flourish and be happy in a city house if he is 
taken to the water now and then. 

For a city home the cocker spaniel has perhaps the great- 
est number of friends. He has all the virtues of his race— 
intelligence, fidelity, good temper, and attachment to people; 
he is an excellent playfellow for children, and the best of 
watch-dogs. Moreover, he is less noisy than many of his 
kind, and suffers Jess from confinement in a house; for while 
he is very lively and perfectly happy out-of-doors, he also 
enjoys the comfort of lying about the house. He is espe- 
cially interested in the panorama of life in the streets, which 
he will watch from a window with great eagerness. 

This little fellow seems more nearly human than most 
dogs, being very self-respecting, and painfully sensitive to 
ridicule or harshness. He should be treated with justice 
and dignity, and never scolded or struck. In addition to all 
this, he is one of the handsomest of our four-footed pets, 
whether he is liver-colored, with or without white, or white 
and black. His weight should be about twelve pounds, his 
legs not too long, but well *‘ feathered,” and it is the fashion 
to cut his tail. He has a beautiful head, and bright, intelli- 
gent eyes. No one who selects a cocker spaniel for a pet 
will be apt to regret it. 


MY LADY SPINSTER. 
IX.—PLEASANT WAYS OF HELPING. 


T= single woman may easily become so absorbed in self 

as to shut out from her heart all kind thoughts of hu- 
manity, and she is wise if she strives to cultivate and nour- 
ish the affections. All true women love little children, and 
all small, weak, or suffering helpless creatures. This love 
is deeply implanted in her heart, and should iucrease as the 
years go by. It is given for a wise purpose, and she who 
would eradicate it from her heart by neglecting to heed its 
demands, or by selfishly ignoring them, deliberately violates 
the best instincts of her nature, and frustrates to a certain 
and perhaps a wide extent the design of her creation. 

There are plenty of little hearts to comfort, plenty of 
childish lives to cheer. We sometimes wonder at the provi- 
dence which sends children to the poor, neglectful mother, 
who seems to have neither time nor affection to bestow in 
her crowded life. But perhaps there is a hidden purpose 
which we are not wiseenough to desery. Many a childless 
woman finds her chief comfort in caring for these neglected 
little waifs. An orphan asylum is a constant appeal to all 
mother-hearts. Let not the unmarried sister exclude from 
her interest the care and love of little ones. Viewed from 
the narrowest possible stand-point, the unwedded woman 
should cultivate this affection. To many any advice of this 
sort is superfluous. 

In one’s own circle there is generally to be found some 
small nephew or niece, some little child-neighbor whose heart 
may be won,some mother whose burdened hands are not 
sufficient for the mental and physical requirements of her 
family. A fretful baby may be enticed away from the tired 
mother’s arms for an hour or two, and a sprightly novel left 
in its place. A knotty problem may be straightened out, a 
difficult translation explained, a childish wrong righted, a 
trunk packed for the college girl, and a few stitches taken in 
the young traveller's wardrobe. If only the reflection of the 
kindly deed were considered, that alone would offer sufficient 
compensation. The single woman’s interests have been 
widened by the small deed. She follows the young girl, in 
thought, on her journey, enters on the busy school life with 
her, and looks forward with pleasure to her next vacation. 
The baby learns to hold out its tiny hands to the pleasant 
comforter; the school-boy’s kind heart finds many ways of 
expressing gratitude, and the once lonely woman finds her- 
self no longer uncared for, but an object.of interest and af- 
fection, almost a member of her neighbor's lively family. 

She might easily have withdrawn herself from these bless- 
ed opportunities. She could have closed her eyes to the 
homely wants and shut herself up within her own narrow 
boundaries. Doubtless some chances for self-improvement 
were missed by the way, some trifle of artistic work left un- 
done, some book unopened. But what a wealth of human 
affection has come in its stead, and what better has life for 
the married or the single woman than the fulfilment of her 
divine mission of helpmeet, whether it be to man, woman, or 
child. 

In a quiet hill town in New England an unmarried lady, 
whom the country folk called an old maid, came back to 
her childhood’s home after years pleasantly spent in the 
most cultured circles of city life, and settled herself in the 
old homestead with no other object than to live out her days 
somewhere—here as well (better, as the result proved) as 
anywhere. Life’s wine had become a bitter potion, Kin- 
dred and friends were dead or far distant, and only a small 
income remained from a princely fortune. There really 
seemed nothing to live for, yet one must still live. Years 
of mingling with the world had left its impress on the natu- 
rally gifted woman. Her polished manner and easy grace 
were strange among the hard-working people of her child- 
hood’s home. 

In a neighboring cottage a bright boy of fourteen was 
struggling with the fate that was apparently binding him 
with close fetters to a life for which he had neither liking nor 
fitness, and forcing him to deny the instinct for a life of 
mental effort for which he was naturally qualified. By + 
mere accident, as we say, the lonely woman and the bright 
Jad were thrown together, and a reading circle of two was 
formed. The lady revived ber knowledge of Latin and 
French, algebra and geometry. She sent to a distant college 
for sets of examination questions, she arranged with the 
minister to give the boy instruction in Greek, and when 
suitable preparation had been made, appealed to friends of 
influence in a college town to aid the boy in his struggle to 
complete the college course. 

The life that had promised to be so lonely and profitless 
in this quiet place proved a rich and blessed one. The col- 
lege boy’s future was bright and successful, and his deep 
gratitude to the lonely woman who had opened the world 
of thought to his eager mind made her — years the 
happiest of her life, while the world was blessed by the ad- 
dition of a strong educated man, who but for her aid might 
have groped on darkly in his unsatisfied life, losing that 
development of his mental powers in which alone lay his 
chance for success and happiness. 

If the warp of one’s life be firm and bright, the woof will 
be supplied, and a beautiful pattern will be the result. Or- 
ganj charitable work is, in a certain sense, a more brilliant 
and satisfying sphere of action than others less conspicuous. 
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The innumerable organizations of women—the W.C.T. U., 
the King’s Daughters, the Y.W.C.A., the hospitals, asylums, 
diet kitchens, prison reforms, and schools for nurses—owe 
more than can ever be told to the devotion of single women. 
“It may be asserted that the toil and responsibility connected 
with the administration of some of the large charitable or- 
ganizations of our large cities are hardly equalled by those 
of a hard-worked business man, and very frequently these 
burdens are borne, and nobly borne, by women of fashion, 
whose social duties are onerous in the extreme. 

Pleasant letters have a mission of rare power. The busy 
mother may be excused if her pen is untouched, and the 
words of affection which spring to her lips are forced to die 
there for want of time to put them on paper. Any single 
woman who finds time weighing heavily on her hands, and 
who, perchance, may be shut out from participation in more 
active charities, would do well to inquire if her pen has not 
a mission of blessing to perform. Some lonely invalid or 
desolate mother may be needing the kind word, which, in 
the form of a letter, can be often taken up and conned over, 
breathing out fresh words of hopefulness at each reading. 
To the old and lonely missives of this sort are especially 
welcome, and require but little outlay of time and strength 
on the part of the giver. Years after the brief letter of 
comfort has been forgotten by the writer it will be treasured 
up, and still continue to gladden the heart of any one who 
reads it. 

To say that single women have great capacity for becom- 
ing step-mothers may seem paradoxical. Many a man whose 
home has been bereft of its guiding star has been able to win 
« wise and loving wife only because there were little ones 
reaching out their arms in helplessness. Unselfish step- 
mothers are not rare, and they are often recruited from the 
ranks of those who have never before married. A woman 
who has lived mature years alone, and has kept a kindly, 
generous heart, blessing all within her circle by her gentle 
influence, is a precious jewel of a wife to the man of family 
who is so fortunate as to win her. She has an abundance of 
affection to bestow, and in transferring it from a general to 
a particular sphere loses none of her devotion to humanity, 

In common with mothers-in-law, the step-mother has long 
been an object of undeserved reproach. But the woman 
whose single life has been passed in unselfishness has no- 
thing to fear from the odium of the step-mother’s title, and 
bestows blessing much greater than any she is likely to re- 
ceive when she gives her heart and hand in love and sym- 
pathy to the master of a motherless household. 

HELEN Marsna.y Norra. 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mowtana.—If you have kept your back numbers of the Bazar, you 
will find an alphabet in cross stitch in Vol. XX. Monograms are fre- 
quently given, from which single letters can be taken. 

M. P.—Yon will find the duties of a lady’s-maid outlined in Mra. Sher- 
wood's Manners and Social Usages. It can be seut you from this office 
on receipt of $1 25, 

Luottx.—You should be able to wear almost any color with your com- 

lexion. Old-rose and dark red shades will be becoming, also pale yel- 
ow for brightening black dresses. Use some pink surah, either plain or 
in plaids, with brown and green lines for a chemisette or a shirt front to 
a jacket waist of your brown cashmere. The lavender house dress will 
be in better taste with velvet revers of a darker shade and white guipare 
lace. Find a pretty model on page 32 of Bazar No. 2. 

A Svusoninenr.-—Pillow-shame ure still used, made of a large square of 
linen or muslin for each pillow, embroidered and scalloped, or clee with 
a hem that is ornamented with drawn-work. White or light-colored 
Marseilles spreads are used in plain woven designs, or else embroidered 
with white or with a color through the centre in flowers, leaves, or ara- 
besques. 

Reovcat Sunsoutner.—For a travelling dress and to wear to the World's 
Fair in May, you might get a black challi,as you are in mourning. A 
cape or jacket of black diagonal and a straw hat in the prevailing shape 
will complete the suit. 

A Wreereun Reapee.—Make your black serge dress with a round waist 
turned back in revers below the throat, large sleeves, and a short ekirt 
with slight gathers in front and fulness at the back. Add a cape or jacket 
of the same, 80 that you may wear it and the dress skirt with shirt walets 
of cotton, cheviot, or of wash silk. You will need a long ulster for your 
journey, and rugs for use on the steamer. 

a L.—Three diagrams of new dress skirts will be given in Bazar 
No, 6 

Vat Sonoor-Gint.—You should consult a dermatologist about treat- 
ment for your hair. Parting the hair in the middle is becoming to an 
oval face. Draw the hair down the sides and wave it, then plait in a low 
toep if becoming, or, if not, make a high soft coil. 

Niwa.—The sum you mention is very small, and could hardly be streteh- 
ed to include ali you enumerate. With strict economy it could be made 
to cover all but outside clothing, the gowns and wraps. An artiele on 
the subject will soon appear in the Bazar. 

H, 8.—Make the black Henrietta cloth dress with a slightly pointed 
waist, the fronts drawn down in pleats, the space at the top filled in with 
a fall of black guipure lace attached to a high collar band of bengaline. 
Make sleeves of bengaline, and add folds along the edge of the waiet, 
Bazar No, 6 will have three diagrams for skirts from which you can 
choose, A slightly long skirt is encanet for an elderly lady’ house 
gown. The serges in brown and biue will make satisfactory travelling 
dresses, 

M. EK. L.—It is entirely too soon to answer your queries about June 
dresses satisfactorily. 

A Sunsoniuen.—Fin de siéele literally means the end of the century, but 
its accepted meaning is “up to date.” Chic means style. 

Snips. —Make a blouse front of bins silk gathered below the throat and 
disappearing under the broad belt. A sbort jacket turned back in revers 
next this would be pretty. Make the young girl's red cloth dress with a 
velvet corselet, and either white or black guipure yoke and cuff+, by the 
design on the first page of Bazar No.3. A drese of Liack chiffon, or one 
of the crinkled Japanese crape made with fall high round corsage and 
large puffed sleeves, will be suitable for one just going out of mourning. 

ik G. M.—A China silk dress with Persian designs will be usefa! in the 
summer; but one of the new grenadines, either black or colored, will be a 
better choice for a dreas to be worn in the evening throughout the year. 
Make it with a high fail waist widely girdled, and with large sleeves puffed 
to the elhow. 

* Inquinen.”—It is not necessary to acknowledge a card of condolence, 
bat it is polite to do so by a note of thanks. An invitation to a church 
wedding needs no anewer. Mourning dress for a mother is worn a year; 
visits are not paid during the first six months. Get plaid wool in tan, 
bine, and green bars to piece ont the tan skirt, and to make revers and 
sleeves. Send your China silk to a professional cleaner. Make the skirt 
in slight gores in front and sides and fall in back. Trim the waist with 
white point de Génes lace as a square yoke, or else a girdle. Make a skirt 
of the pretty olive silk to wear with a lace blouse waist, or one of plain 
olive silk trimmed with lace. Do not dye your bine crépe de Chine. Add 
some green velvet and white lace to modernize the waist if anything is 
needed. - 

A. B. C.—You will find diagrams of three new skirts in Bazar No. 6, 
with also details of making. Instead of white cloth, use the rough bou- 
rette silk for a plastron or blouse vest in your brown wool dress, and Ict 
it be either cream, grayish-green, or Russian blue. Have a jacket waist 
with ronnd back and large mutton-leg sleeves. 

Sunsoriser.—Have your cloth dress made like the walking toilette illus 
trated on page 49 of Bazar No.8. In the same paper, on the first page, is 
a beautiful model for your gray crape. The light bine wash silk should 
have a fall belted waist banded in yoke shape with velvet ribbon. Have 
puffed sleeves and a rather full skirt. 

Ou» Sunsoriner —We do not furnish addresses in this colamn. 

C, T.—Gasoline should not be used where there is a fire or light. Get 

e or mohair for your summer travelling dress. Make it with a jacket 
waiet, separate skirt, and cither a cape or outside jacket to wear with a 
blouse of cotton cheviot or of wash silk. 

M. A. B.—Put the white fur rug in a large pail of flour, rubbing the 
flour into the far, and you will find much of the soil removed. Then beat 
the rug well, and hang it in the open air.’ 

Peerriexen Reapee.—Certainly, you should make a call on the hostess 
within a week after attending her dinner party. 

. V. 8.—A rose costume is easily made, with a skirt and bodice of 
pink erépon or of tulle, bordered with roses at the foot and around the 

. A wreath of roses is worn in the hair, and another is carried ou 
the arm. Any violet-colored evening dress could have clusters of violets 
and their green leaves added, to represent the violet. 








RECEPTION GOWN. 


Her Best Friend. 


See illustration on | 59. 


ee. among our read 
ers will fail to sym 
pathize with the spirit 
of Mr. Brown's lovely 
picture, showing a wo- 
man in the evening of 
life finding comfort and 
strength in the best of 
books “One of the 
sweet old chapters is 
her daily portion. Often 
as she has read her Bible, 
it never loses its interest 
for her, and year after 
year the familiar texts 
and passages thrill her 
soul like remembered 
music. All her life the 
Bible has been her treas 
ure-house, her store from 
which to draw wisdom, 
counsel, and inspiration 
One fancies her saying 
with reverence, “‘ Thy 
word isa lamp unto my 
feet and a light unto my 
path. How sweet are 
Thy words unto my 
mouth sweeter than 
honey and the honey 
com)’ 7 

Readers of the BAZAR 


will appreciate both the 
sentiment and the draw 
ing of this homely but 


attractive subj ct 


Evening and Recep- 
tion Toilettes. 


Q\TRIPED silk in old 
i) pink and mahogany 
pink crape, and mahog 
any velvet are combined 
in the reception gown 
iliustrated. Itis made in 
trained princesse shape, 
meeting only at the 
waist in front,and open 
ing above and below on 
an inner front of crape, 
which has a_ pleated 
flounce trimmed with 
bead passementerie at 
the foot Broad velvet 
revers taper to the waist 
of the bodice, and the 
short puffed sleeves are 
of velvet 

A young lady’s even 
ing gown shown is of 
pink pean de soie with 
white lace and narrow 
black velvet ribbon. A 
lace ruffle headed by a 
ribbon with knots at in- 
tervals borders the skirt. 
The gathered bodice is 
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taken into a crushed girdle of the peau de soie. The neck 
is banded with three rows of ribbon, with bows at the middle 
of the front and back and on the shoulders, and the short 
puffed sleeves terminate in a lace frill. 

A white satin gown is bordered with a feather band around 
the skirt, and richly trimmed with applied pear] passemente- 
rie. The draped bodice is taken into a deep girdle of passe- 
menterie, and the neck and the short puffed sleeves, the latter 
beaded with pearl beads, are edged with feathers. 

Another model illustrated is of changeable green silk fig- 
ured in old-rose. The skirt is trimmed with frills headed by 
a knotted old-rose velvet ribbon. The bodice consists of an 
old-rose velvet corselet, with drapery of crape above, and 
over it a short embroidered jacket edged with a full bertha 
of white lace around the top. The short silk puffed sleeves 
are edged with lace. 


HIS FIRST PENNY. 
See illustration on page 98, Supplement. 

: little crossing-sweeper is bringing his first meagre 

earnings to the young sister who acts as a mother to the 
family left on her hands. There are often pathetic attach- 
ments, loyal and tender, in the homes of the very poor, and 
sometimes out of these homes, limited and poverty-stricken 
as they are, strong and true characters arise, well fitted to 
grapple with the world’s great problems and do good work 
for humanity. So it may be with the little sweeper who has 
learned to give his earnings into such careful hands. May he 
soon be promoted from the hard school of the crossing into 
some easier employment! Artists are fond of depicting the 
picturesque little fellows in rags and dirt who attack the 
world of labor broom in hand; while the same lads well 
dressed and carefully brushed elicit no attention from the 
wielders of brush and pencil. Respectability and prosaic 
conventionality lose a certain element which lends itself with 
grace to the canvas of the painter. 


——— 


EVENING TOILETTES 










CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


1s the dressing of small children mothers take much pride 
and spend many thoughts. It probably was always so, 
from the days when the little child’s clothing cousined of a 
single garment. It is a long step from one garment to the 
—— costumes worn by the tots of the present day. 
he mothers of to-day think they have reached the acme of 
sensible.and pretty clothes for children. Have they? 

During these last few years small boys have worn what 
was called a ‘‘ Fauntleroy suit.” It was fanciful indeed. 
The boy’s waist was girt about with a sash, of which the 
ends flopped at his side. He wore long ringlets, which he 
abhorred, and a wide embroidered collar and cuffs, at which 
his boyish soul revolted. 

To-day the ‘sailor suit” takes precedence. Of this the 
blouse seems to fulfil its purpose of covering the body com- 
pletely while allowing it freedom of action. But the trou- 
sers! Tight across the hips, and wide and flapping about 
the heels! The little creature clad in them is the picture of 
discomfort. It is impossible for a boy to run, jump, or play 
actively in such trousers as those. The boy’s mother has 
made him an object of beauty, but she has taken from him 
his liberty, and life is a hollow mockery without that. 

There is his small sister. She wears a frock which comes 
within an inch of the ground, and restricts her movements 
as much as the sailor trousers do her brother's. It is quite 
common to see these little mites painfully holding up their 
long skirts that they may not trip over them. Little girls 
have been trained to lift their trailing outer garment from a 
car step or a muddy gutter. Surely the quaint effect of 
long skirts is painfully expensive when this is the price. 

The clothes which are a burden or a responsibility to a 
child are neither healthful nor comfortable, although they 
may be ‘‘ fanciful” and “‘ picturesque ” and “‘ artistic.” But 
is there any real beauty in clothes which do not accomplish 
the purpose for which clothes were provided? 
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HER BEST FRIEND.—From tue Parntine sy J. G. Brown.—[{See Pace 88.]} 
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THE REBEL QUEEN? 
BY WALTER BRSANT, 
Avtuor or “Att Sorts any Conprrions of Men,” “‘Ivony Gars,” 


“ Cun.onen oF Ginnon,” ETO, 


Cuapren IV. 
A THING IMPOSSIBLE. 


\ ADAME ELVEDA'S study, a large and lofty room— 
svi every room in this house was large and lofty—on the 
ground-floor, was furnished with a splendid severity. There 
were the essentials of a study and little more; books—solid- 
looking books—on shelves nearly up to the ceiling; a lad- 
der-stair on wheels; a dozen electric lights hanging from 
the ceiling so as to form a geometrical pattern—the arrange- 
ment of the electric light is at present elementary, yet a few 
years and we shall see marvels of beauty and effect pro- 
duced by the little yellow arc; a bust or two above the 
shelves; an engraving over a strictly severe mantel; one or 
two vases, with a piece of Venetian glass on a bracket, 
between the windows; light and feathery curtains; a soft 
carpet; a large writing-table; two or three small tables with 
books of reference and atlases; a revolving stand of books 

oceasional books. books of the day, magazines of the 
more ‘‘thotghtful” kind; two or three easy-chairs for the 
fireside. All these things were duly established in Madame 
Elveda’s study Nothing ‘‘ feminine”; no ‘ work” lying 
nbout. And the writing-table was of the very largest kind 
that is made—I think twelve feet long—the chairs were solid, 
the books were all big and well bound, the very paper- 
knives, inkstands, paper-cases, and blotting-pads were large 
aod solid 

In this room were conducted the councils of the Inner 
Ring or Circle. Do not believe that the Fenians alone have 
an Inner Ring; every cause,every ‘*‘ movement,” has its Inner 
Ring. This was the place where the Female Inner Rings 
met—consisting of the ladies who wanted to sit on County 
Councils, those who wanted to storm the School Boards, 
those who wanted the suffrage, those who wanted to pro- 
mote the Equality of the Sex; they all came here. The Cause 
wants rich people; here was.a rich woman ready to give 
them money and a central place. 

Naturally, this lady carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence; she had two short-hand and type-writing clerks—girls, 
of course, and lucky girls, because they got the pay of men. 
These young ladies attended every morning and wrote her 
letters. In the afternoon the Inner Circles met. 

Madame Elveda did not speak in public, nor did she often 
address the public by means of a magazine. Her position 
as a jeader was assured by her great book on the Present 
Condition of Women, already spoken of. It was felt in some 
quarters that the derisive criticism which is so plentifully 
heaped upon some ladies who speak spared this lady, who, 
to say the truth, never made herself ridiculous at all, but 
contented herself with being reputed an encyclopedia oh 
the condition of women in all countries, the working of 
Labor and other Acts, and all questions of employment, pay, 
hours, aud treatment. 

In this room this lady also carried on the management, 
without anybody's help, of affairs which even an American 
millionaire would think of some importance. That is to 
ee), she was supposed to carry on those affairs. Really, 
nobody knew anything about her income at all. She lived 
in a house for which she paid eight hundred a year rent; 
she had servants, carriages, horses, all the appearance of 
wealth; she certainly belonged to that small class whose 
income is reckoned by tens of thousands, not by the modest 
unit which bounds the hopes of so many. 

One may add, to show that this lady was a recognized 
leader, that most of the thoughtful women who wished to 
write a thoughtful paper in a thoughtful magazine found it 
desirable to write to dems Elveda for advice. She never 
failed to provide them with the crib necessary for thought- 
ful ladies. This once in hand, the paper became as thought- 
ful as anything. 

Outside the study, on the lowest step of the broad stairs, 
sat the old serving-woman, Melkah the Syrian. She was 
wrapped from head to foot in a mantle of some kind which 
covered her head. She had also thrown it, in some myste- 
rious way, across the lower half of her face, so that nothing 
was visible of her except her two dark and cavernous eyes, 
which gleamed like lights far off. She sat crouched and 
huddled up, waiting. The people in the household were 
accustomed to find her in unexpected places. Melkab could 
do as she pleased. If an assistant house-maid or a scullery- 
maid should presume to go and sit for hours on the principal 
stairs—why, everybody knew what would happen. 

At the first stroke of cleven by the hall clock, there was a 
knock at the door. It was Harold Alleyne come to keep 
his appointment. 

Melkah, at sight of him, rose up and walked feebly across 
the hall to meet bim. 

**You have come to see the child, Harold?” She spoke 
in a pretty foreign accent. In this house it was as if every- 
thing was grafted English on a foreign stock. ‘* Francesca 
waits for you. She is grown now; she should have a lover. 
Eh? I knew what you would say. Eli! eh! eh!” partly she 
laughed and partly*she coughed. ‘* Now listen! She will 
first say No—Eh?—No—no—no! She will shake her head. 
She will have no husband—no lover. No—no—no! The 
lovers may go to the devil—all but you! And you she loves. 
Eh? I know. The old woman knows; she watches; she 
sees what is invisible, and she hears what is not spoken. 
Eh? The child will say No, because her mother has told her 
things—- they are foolish thin You wait,I say. She loves 
you, but she does not know it. Some day she will say Yes 
—yes—yes. You wait, When she says No, you may laugh. 
But take care. Do not say things that will anger her. 
not fall into anger yourself. A girl is a fool who says No to 
her lover. Yet you must not be angry. This child will 
never love any but one man. 1 know her kind. She could 
never love any but one man. That is you—you yourself. 
Do not anger her, therefore; make it easy for her to change 
her mind. He who wants the dog says to him, *Good- 
morning, O my uncle!’ Say to yourself, ‘ This foolishness is 
her mother’s doing.’ Then leave her with a laugh. Let 
not tae eye discover what pains the heart. Laugh, and come 
away! Do you listen?” 

‘*T listen, Melkah, and I will obey.” 

‘*Go, then, with the blessing of the Lord. Stay! I had 
forgotten. Madame.wants to see you first. She is in her 
study—she wants to see you. When she has done, I will call 
the child.” Melkah led the way, which Harold knew per- 
fectly well, and threw open the door for him. 

The lady was at her table, dictating a letter to her type- 

* Began in Hanren's Bazan No. 1. 
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writer. She was never one of those ladies who permit 
themselves to be seen iu any costume, at any time of the day, 
but that which is stately. She was always the great lady. 
In her morning dress of flowered foulard—gray, I think, 
with black flowers—she looked quite as dignified as in her 
crimson velvet of the evening. The table before her was 
covered with papers and tinodlics 

‘* Francesca told me you were coming,” she said, giving 
him her hand. ‘‘Ilam always glad to see you, as you know, 
my dear Harold. Rachel”—she nodded to her type-writer 
—‘‘ you need not stay any longer this morning. Now we 
are alone, Some people talk in the presence of their type- 
writers. It isa mistake; they have tongues as well as ears; 
we must remember that. Service is always curious. They 
are not deaf and dumb machines. Now, Harold, we are 
alone; sit down and let us talk.” 

Harold observed an unusual hesitation in the speaker, who 
was, as a rule, so perfectly assured in her manner. She spoke 
nervously, and played with a penholder. But what she said 
was to the point and unmistakable. 

‘* Francesca will see you immediately. I fear that you 
may be hurt at what she has to say. For your sake, 1 am 
sorry. For her, even, I am sorry, because if she were to 
marry anybody, there is no one to whom I would give ber 
with greater confidence. But you cannot have known her 
and me so long without knowing that 1 nourish great ambi- 
tions for her. No; let me speak first. They are more than 
ambitions. She is consecrated from infancy to the advocacy 
of a great Cause. I expect her to give everything to that 
Cause—life, love, wealth, thought. Marriage is impossible 
for such a girl. Marriage is absorbing and selfish. Even 
in my own case—a widow for twenty years—what am I? 
Francesca’s mother—nothing more.” > 

** Could you be anything: better?” 

Madaine laughed pleasantly. ‘‘There spoke the lover. 
Well, 1 do not complain. Perhaps I think so well of Fraa- 
cesca that I am content to have lived for her.” 

‘Then there has been your book—your great book.” 

“The book represents the time that my husband would 
have claimed for himself had he remained with me. It 
means the society, the friends, the home, that I lost when I 
separated from him. Well, Harold, you are a lover—” 

“If I may be allowed that title of honor.” 

“You love my daughter—Francesca knows this. She 
will tell you presently what she thinks. It is for her to de- 
cide. Understand that she is perfectly free. If she asks 
my advice I will offer it, otherwise not. She is perfectly 
free in this as in any other matter.” 

**T can ask for nothing more.” 

‘‘As for me,I have asked you to see me first because I 
want you to understand that, whatever be Francesca’s on- 
swer, we—both of us—value your friendship above that of 
any one else in the world.” She had now recovered from 
her temporary embarrassment, and she spoke in her usual 
queenly manner,as if she understood the value of her words. 

**So far as I can judge, from kindness heaped up and 
overtliowing—’’ Harold began. 

“*My dear Harold, that is nonsense. Kindness? What 
can we do for you? Can we give you Society? We do not- 
belong to Society; we are foreigners. Can we give you 
Position? We have none, and you have your own. Ad- 
vancement? You are making it for yourself. There is no- 
thing that we can give you,éxcept our affection; that you 
have already. If I wished fér a son-in-law—which, frankly, 
I do not—you are the son-in-law whom I should desire.” 

Harold murmured something to the effect that he was 
touched. He was indeed—any young man would be touched 
by such a speech even from an old friend—the older the 
friend the more readily is one touched. 

‘You area very handsome young man, Harold,” the lady 
continued, seriously; ‘“‘I wonder why women do not write 
verses about the beauty of ‘young men; they would if they 
would give up imitating men, and write out of their own 
hearts, Some people say that girls don’t care about beauty 
in a man. Rubbish! They can love a man who is not 
beautiful—at least some of them do—I don’t think I could. 
My own husband was a very handsome man—in my style, 
not yours. They all like a man to be handsome. You are 
much more handsome now, Harold, than you were at eigh- 
teen, when we had the good fortune to meet you at the little 
fonda in the Pyrenees.” 

‘** When you found me in a fever and nursed me through 
delirium for three weeks—you yourself—not your servants 
for you.” 

‘* It was our great good fortune. Well, Francesca knows 
you 80 well that, pethaps, she never thinks of your face and 
figure. Perhaps;however,she does. I acknowledge that you 
have every advantage. - You are well born, good-looking, and 
young; you are the probable heir to a peerage; you have an 
income of your own; you are a man of honor, character, and 
my oe Ay I really do not think that any woman could desire 
a better husband.” 

‘* As for my peerage, that is just as far off as ever.” 

** It is possible, however. And then you are clever. You 
have already made your mark in science. Considering all 
thege things, and how they would weigh with some girls, I 
can still leave the decision in Francesca’s hands.” 

‘**QGne moment,” said Harold. ‘‘ You spoke of dedicating 
her to your Cause. Of course I have known all along what 
your ambitions are. But—forgive me—I may be wrong—I 

ave not yet perceived any sign of these ambitions in Fran- 
cesca. Dreamy, thoughtful, artistic—are these the qualities 
required for an orator and a leader?” 

“T look for a time when Francesca will understand the 
full meaning of her education. Then she will leap into her 
om like one inspired. My friend, you knew exactly what 

think and what I hope. Do not make the girl’s task too 
difficult for her!” She touched his fingers left him. 

Then Francesca herself appeared, dressed simply in a light 
pink cotton frock with lace round the neck and lace ruffles 
at the wrist and a lace front. She looked dainty and ethe- 
real. Some girls have the art of seeming to be whatever the 
dress suggests in the direction of daintiness and airiness and 
unearthliness. Her cheeks, usually pale, were touched with 
a glow of color called forth by the delicacy of the situation; 
the kind of glow it was which in such a complexion seems to 
lie deep beneath the surface. She was Oriental always; in 
whatever dress she appeared one instinctively expected gold 
chains, rings, and bangles. Yet she wore none of these 
decorations, only her plain cotton frock, which a milkmaid 
might have worn, save for the lace. She was no longer 

Vashti the Rebel Queen. A simple maiden of Paradise, 
perhaps—Paradise, we know, was an Oriental a She 
stood for a moment at the door collecting herself. 

“I thank you, Harold, for coming,” she began, stiffly. 

“ You ordered me to come. Is not that enough?” 

**No compliments, please, Harold.” 


- ‘You have to tell me something—something so important 
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as to prevent the calamity of a break between us. What 
can that be? Such a calamity, Francesca, must be averted 
at any cost.” 

“IT will tell you directly. It is difficult; give me a mo- 
ment. I want to say something clearly and once for all, and 
—very clearly—and—kindly, Harold, because we have been 
ht hope, are always to be-—such true friends.” 

** You cannot be otherwise than kind.” 

“It is about myself.” 

“You cannot bly tell me too much about yourself.” 

‘You have always taken such a kindly interest in me 
ever since I have known you, and you are my oldest friend. 
I have known you so much longer than those girls.” 

“Do not hurry, Francesca. Tell me at your own con- 
venience. Write it if you prefer.” 

*‘No; I could not write such a thing.” 

She took her mother’s chair. Harold resumed the low 
chair. They sat in silence for a while. Then he began upon 
something else. ‘‘ That play of yours,” he said—‘ that play 
of Vashti the Queen—I liked it hugely. As for you, it was 
Vasbti herself that one saw. No finished actress could play 
the part better—or look it better.” 

“T was Vashi,” she said, a 

“You were,” he replied, quietly. ‘‘I understood so much.” 

Then there was silence again. Twice she made as if she 
was going to speak, and broke off. At last she did begin— 
very much as her mother had begun, “ Harold,” she said, 
abruptly, ‘‘we have been friends for nine years, I think— 
nearly half my life—ever since we came upon you lying ill 
in that wretched Spanish inn. I was twelve and you were 
eighteen. Now I am twenty-one, and you are twenty-seven. 

e have been Harold and Francesca ever since—always 
friends, are we not?” 

** Always friends, Francesca—friends and comrades; com- 
panions, brothers-in arms, if you like; only, Francesca, if you 
please, not brother and sister. Let us not introduce that 
conventional nonsense,” 4 

‘* Not brother and sister,” she repeated, gravely. “‘ 1 know 
that very well.” 

“If we begin with reminiscences, let me remind you what 
you were at twelve: so full of your work, so inquiring, so 
curious of the world; so soft and dexterous with everything 
you took up; so busy all day long; so thirsty for knowledge 
—that you carried me away captive. I was your servant 
from this very beginning, Francesca—cs Iam now. That 
has been a great happiness to me.” 

“You were the first English gentleman to whom I had 
ever spoken. French gentlemen, Italian gentlemen, Ameri- 
can gentlemen, [ had known. My mother knew many of 
them, but never an English gentleman. Many of them 
staid at our hotel now and then. They wore tweed things 
and knickerbockers; their manners were not nearly so fine 
as those of the French or the Americans; they were coarse 
and loud, and talked of fox-hunting and shooting. If I had 
been asked in those days to define an English gentleman, I 
should have said be is the man who hunts. And then when 
you got well from your fever you came to us—a bright and 
clever young man, so symputhetic, so kind to a silly little 
school-girl.. I was looking at my diary the other day. It is 
full of you: Harold went with us here—what Harold said. 
Harold went with us there—what Harold said. Harold went 
riding with me—what Harold said during the ride, and so 
on. it has, indeed, been a great happiness to me, this friend- 
ship with you.” 

She paused and considered. 

“It is because I want to continue in this happiness,” she 
said, *‘that L-have said all this. It is to remind you of what 
you know very well already.” 

Again a pause.« 

‘* When you went away it was horribly dull. The talk of 
the fox-hunters was more stupid than ever. I wished that 
I knew no English. But a letter came from you—the first 
letter that I ever received. I have the letter still, with every 
one that you have written to me since; I would pot part 
with one, because you are my friend—iny first friend. There 
is all your life, your scientific work, your university distine- 
tions, your ambitions—every thing.” 

“1 have all — letters too, Francesca,” the young man 
replied, jealous ti 

‘Then, Harold, since we truly regard one another with so 
much trust and affection, tell me this: If I were to perceive 
that you were setting your heart upon anything impossible, 
wishing for what cannot ever happen, setting up an image 
of clay and calling it pure gold, don’t you think it would 
be my simple duty, for dear friendship’s sake, to tell you 
that such a thing is im ible?” 

She faced him frankly and directly. Her words and her 
manner were clear and cold and unmistakable. He watched 
her curiously, thinking more of what Melkah had said than 
of what Francesca was saying. ‘‘ You wait, I say. She 
loves you. Some day she will say Yes—yes—yes. When 
she says No, you may laugh. But take care. Do not say 
things that will anger her.” 

Then he slowly made reply: ‘‘I have heard something of 
this kind eee from your mother. If such a thing is, as 
you think, clearly impossible, it mjght certainly be wisest— 
yes, certainly—to be told in time.” 

‘*Then, et Yee is quite impossible.” 

‘*May I ask—if it is not a question involving purely 

rsonal considerations—the fitness of the individual, for 
instance—why should it be ee 

“There are two reasons. The first is”"—she joined her 
hands and looked up bravely—‘‘that I must follow the 
example of my mother, and refuse the obedience you would 
demand. 1 should not—” 

' He interrupted her unexpectedly, so that the most beauti- 
ful sentence in the world was quite spoiled. 

“Stop, please! How do you kuow that I should ask that 
obedience?” 

How did she know? A moment before she knew nothing. 
How did she know? Because, in an instant, as by a flash of 
light in the darkness of her heart, she understood what 
might happen. She saw herself in willing submission to 
this man. It was as if from the outside she was Jooking at 


another Francesca, yet the same. This other Francesca, with ~ 


soft and humid eyes, held out both her hands and resigned 
her heart, her will, her mastery, to her lover. I declare that 
she saw quite clearly this other Francesca, and she under- 
stood for the first eee in her life what love might mean. 
For the first time. Thus doth love awaken love. She hesi- 
tated. How did she know? She dropped her eyes. 

‘‘How do you know, Francesca,” Harold repeated, “‘ that 
I should claim this obedience?” 

“I do not know,” she stammered; “ but all men expect 
obedience. Whatever they say or — they expect obedi- 
ence. Ob, I know! And if, on the contrary, they have to 
obey, they think their manhood is destroyed. The husband 


. who obeys the wife is scorned.” 
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“Tf it is a Law of Nature—” 

«But it is not.” She recovered a little,and remembered 
her mother’s teaching. ‘‘It is only a social convention, 
though by Jong sufferance grown almost as strong as a Law 
of Nature. And the Laws of Nature are not so cruel. Ob, 
Harold! I have all my life heard and read about the sub- 
jection of women. There are only two reasons why they 
should be subject—their poverty and love. I will never be 
subject—first because I am not poor, and next because I 
will never listen to love.” 

‘* What if I offered you equal friendship—on your own 
terms?” : 

She shook her head. ‘I could not trust you. Oh! You 
would loyally try to keep your promise. But you hardly 
understand what such a friendship would mean. You have 
never thought of a household where the wife was really the 
equal of the husband. Such a thing does not exist. It 
cannot as yet exist. We must educate the world in order to 
make it ible. We should have to create such a house- 
hold, and it would be against all your prejudices; you would 
not like it. I confess, Harold, that or ectly equal friend. 
ship cannot under present social conditions exist with love 
and marriage. And J prefer the friend to the lover.” 

‘*T offer you as close an equality as you can contrive for 
a working engagement.” It was not a very ardent way of 
expressing a lover's vows, but Harold knew what he was 
about, This was not a girl to be approached in the manner 
customary with a wooer. 

“Thank you, Harold. But it is impossible. 
the friend and send away the lover. 
as happily as ever.” 

“If a thing is impossible, Francesca, it is foolish to ask 
for it. This thing is impossible, you say, because marriage 
and equality cannot exist together. I would only point out 
that if this is a law of universal application your Cause is 
doomed from the outset. However, you said, I think, that 
there are other points which make the thing impossible.” 

“The second point is that you want an old-fashioned 
marriage with an old-fashioned wife—a professional wife; a 
woman who makes her married life her profession—ber 
vocation—and thinks of nothing but ber house, her husband, 
and her family.” 

**T recognize the echo of certain vague ideas—perhaps the 
influence of the Norwegian Sage.” 

‘*Surely you should sympathize with me here, Harold. 
How could I do justice to myself if I were always thinking 
about others—about you, for instance?” 

He nodded gravely. The question was frank. 

“‘T have tried to look at the thing from the outside. I can 
quite understand that I might be tempted to be false to my- 
self out of devotion to Jove. I do not feel any devotion, it is 
true, as yet. But one does not know what might happen. 
And, oh! the duty of making the most of this short life!” 

“IT understand. These ideas are in the air. Girls catch 
them as they catch the bacillus of some new disease. Well 
—I am not going to try to persuade you, Francesca. I had 
hopes—I have hopes still—that your kindly friendship might 
develop into love. I see that it has not yet done so. Ver 
good. We will wait. But about this development. I thin 
you are already fully developed. Whatever you do, nothing 
can make you more lovely or more lovable or more possibly 
useful to your generation.” 

‘*No compliments, Harold.” 

“These are not compliments. You say, however, that 
you want to develop still further. That means, I take it, 
that you want to learn quantities of things out of books.” 

** Perhaps.” 

**Men learn things out of books with the object of follow- 
ing a profession. Consider their development. In a thou- 
sand—or two or three thousand—of those who adopt a lib- 
eral and a learned profession you will find one, perhaps, who 
advances his subject. One—no more. The rest are con- 
tented to live as pleasantly as they can by their profession. 
Do you understand? ‘The solicitor learns no more law when 
he has passed, the school-master learns no more Greek, the 
drawing-master does not try any longer to be a great artist. 
Would it help you to be like the two thousand nine hup- 
dred and ninety-nine?” 

‘‘No. I should make myself the one.” 

“You would fail, Francesca. I know you through and 
through. You are receptive ; you are quick to understand; 
you would never—never—never advance any subject what- 
ever. You would only learn what others have discovered. 
Is it development to stuff your brain with facts, and more 
facts, and still more facts?” 

‘** You are frank, Harold.” 

‘“‘It is a time for frankness. Let us be quite frank for 
once. Leave the developing process, I say, to other girls— 
inferior girls—girls that we don't care much about. Leave 
them to become tenth -rate scholars, artists, anything. If 
their brains are wasted and their gifts dissipated, it does not 
matter much, perhaps, compared with the waste of a noble 
creature like yourself.” 

** But it is the waste, noble or not, that I want to prevent.” 

“Their labors end in nothing. They imitate and follow. 
They advance nothing. Their end is oblivion.” 

** Oblivion awaits us all in the long-run. Yet it is some- 
thing only to work. Every one who works advances science 
somehow. But, Harold, my friend, if you have given up 
wishing the impossible, shall we finish the talk for the 
present?” 

“In one moment. Let me say my say. There is another 
side to the question—my side. Your virtues, your great 
gifts;to speak in the old-fashioned way, are not given you 
to be thrown away. You have inherited them—they are 
like an estate entailed; your duty is to pass them on if you 
can, You are apart of a great chain; the past generations 
have made you what you are—the flower of maidens. Fran- 
cesca, from great mothers are born great sons. Will you be 
the last link in your chain? Will you have a black line 
drawn under your name? Will you throw away forever 
—yourself? Should the possible mother of a noble line 
deliberately refuse them for the service of the world?” 

‘This kind of argument does not touch me in the least,” 
she replied, coldly and unmoved. ‘‘ At Newnham something 
of the same-sort used to be said. Duty to posterity, and so 
forth. That may appeal to some, but it does not move me. 
I will be free, therefore I must not enter into the bonds of 
love. We say ‘ bonds why, the word means slavery. That 
is all. I must live out my life in freedom.” 

‘*My poor Francesca, you do not know what you mean. 
Freedom? Your freedom would end in an abject slavery to 
self? And as for love, you know not what it means.” 

‘**Perhaps. The last word is—I must be free.” 

“Very well; I say no more. In fact, I have said all that 
I have to say. My idea of love is quite the reverse of yours. 
I see in it only man’s subjection. I can conceive of no 
greater happiness than to make you happy. I should like to 


Let me keep 
Then we shall go on 
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work for you if you were not so horribly rich. It is the curse 
of riches that a man cannot work for a rich wife. Well, 
don’t think that I have given you up, Francesca. A time 
may come when the impossibilities will become shadows— 
ghosts of shadows—spectres of the twilight—flying before 
the rising sun. I will wait. You will tell me—then—won’t 
you? Promise, Francesca. You will tell me of your own 
accord, for fear that I, who am so — may not perceive 
the change—you will tell me—even if it means some other 
man?” 

“‘ Harold!” she interrupted, eagerly. 
be another man! What you dream is impossible. 
promise.” 

He laughed. Cheerfulness is not always the outward and 
visible note of a rejected lover. But Harold laughed. There 
had not been the least sign in the girl’s manner or words that 
she as yet understood the first elements of the universal 

ion. This was why her lover laughed. 

‘‘Meantime,” he said, ‘‘companion, comrade, sister-in- 
arms—which isn’t brother and sister—I haven't the least 
fraternal-sororal feeling towards you, Francesca; we will go 
on with each other just as we always have gone on, shall we? 
Quite as we always have done—no a ack, no reserves, 
no fear of being misunderstood. It is for you to tell me 
when the obstacles are removed. Is that agreed?” 

He held out his hand. She met him, with frank eyes, 
without the least hesitation. She gave him her own hand. 

** We will continue quite in the old style,” she said. ‘‘ Oh! 
I am so glad that you are reasonable!” 

Then, Francesca”—he still held her hand—‘‘ my dear old 
friend, there is nothing more to be said. I wait. You are 
still in the seraglio. When you come out—” He pressed her 
hand gently and left her. Of course he regretted, the mo- 
ment he was in the street, that he had not kissed her hand. 

Francesca stood looking after him. She had explained 
herself; he had acquiesced, he was perfectly reasonable. 
Yet she felt disappointed. Why? And again she saw that 
other Francesca, who held out her hands, and again she felt 
that strange yearning to give up everything, all she valued 
most—her freedom, her will—to this man, to be his. She 
went back to her own room thoughtful and sorrowful. 

On the way she passed Melkah, still sitting huddled on the 
stairs. 

“ Child,” said the old woman, ‘‘ what have you told the 
young man?” 

** | have sent him away, Melkah.” 

“You have sent him away? It is not well to send away 
such a young man. You are a foolish child and an ignorant 
child. My dear, you are born to be loved; you cannot fight 
against the Law. Beat the water, and it remains water still. 
A woman without a husband is a helples8 creature. What 
is the saying of my people? ‘She who hath her husband 
with her can turn the moon with her finger.’ ” 

“T have sent him away, Melkah,” Francesca replied, and 
mounted the stairs and sought her own room, where she 
pondered doubtfully over this miraculous appearance of tl:e 
other Francesca. 


“As if there could 
But I 
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A NUBIAN BRIDAL. 


ih was in the early morning, and a group of women crowd- 
ed in a boat were convoying a bride across a river, to the 
music of hearty hand-slapping and shrill, tremulous render- 
ing of discordant notes upon a zaghareet, an instrument only 
to be tolerated by Oriental ears. 

With hearty zeal, matrons and maidens gave themselves 
to the business in hand. Alas, poor bride! The brow of 
the chocolate-hued maiden—the chosen one—was adorned 
with a rich golden pendant; she was furthermore endowed 
with a nose-ring; but her hair, abundant and of great length, 
was arranged in numberless freshly made plaits, the ends of 
them padded into Nubian comeliness with mud-pellet fix- 
tures. To enhance due élegance of effect, the last touches 
were of yellow ochre. 


THE PHYSICAL NURTURE OF CHILDREN. 
BY MARY TAYLOR BISSELL., M.D. 
\ ITH all this vyantage-ground of nurture and heredity, 
however, it is quite to us all that our children are 
far from being physically perfect, and that they often pre- 
sent not only more or less marked deviations from the nor- 
mal in growth and symmetrical development of the body, but 
also that their period of growth is too often attended with 
functional diseases and various complaints long after the 
period of infancy is passed. 

In many cases these affections may be the result of faulty 
hygiene in infancy, as, e. g., the appearance of tuberculosis 
in childhood which may have been introduced in infancy 
through the agency of diseased milk. But we speak now 
less of such diseases than.of a general poor state of health, 
and especially of such common affections as headache, 
angmia, chlorosis, dyspepsia, and myopia, which make their 
appearance after the age of seven years, as well as certain 
neuroses also, which often appear then. It is happily very 
seldom that children under the age of seven complain of 
these affections. Among the common deformities, too, we 
should mention latefal curvature of the spine. 

For these conditions we are assured that two good reasons 
exist, and these we shall group under the head of faulty 
school hygiene and of faulty home hygiene, the latter par- 
ticularly in regard to the provision for exercise among girls. 
Among these affections — has become so common 
among students as to be called the debt we owe to culture. 
In 1865 Cohn examined 10,000 pupils at Breslau with refer- 
ence to this eye affection, and deduced the following conclu- 
sions- Myopia exists in rural schools in smallest proportions; 
the number increases as the curriculum grows exacting, and 
attains its maximum in the gymnasium. 

It also increases regularly from the lower to the higher 
classes in all schools, and the severity of the affection in 
those already having it likewise increases from class to 
class. Colin found from 56 to 64 out of 100—+. e., about 50 
per cent, affected with myopia; at Magdeburg, 75 per cent. ; 
and at Heidelberg, a centre of intellectual application, 100 
per cent! 

In America, Agnew and Derby found only 16 to 27 per 
cent., but the affection is said to be steadily increasing in 
our country. 

As regards the presence of physical deformities, we note 
the frequency of lateral curvatures of the spine among young 
children at this time, appearing as it does even among the 
favored classes as often as 30 times in 100, and not infre- 
quently much oftener. Lateral curvature of the spine is 
be uncommon in a child under seven years. 

e do not attribute the origin of this affection to school 
conditions, but we strongly feel that these conditions have 
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a most unfavorable influence in developing the affection, 
and in exaggerating it in those who have already a tendency 
to it. 

An estimate has been made in Germany that children there 
spend about 9000 hours in school from the ages of seven to 
fifteen inclusive. The influence for good or for evil of 9000 
honrs of any employment upon the body as well as upon the 
mind during this most impressionable period -of growth is 
not cy to be overestimated. Any physician with a plan 
for the development of a body, or any moralist with rules 
for ethical culture, would feel that amount of time as of 
priceless value for the enforcement of his system. 

What are the physical conditions that surround a child in 
the average school-room? This young being must have sun- 
light, fresh air, food, and exercise enough to grow, as we have 
learned, from one and a half to two inches in height annually, 
and to gain from four to ten pounds in weight yearly, with 
other development in proportion. Iu order to do this 
he requires from 1800 to 2000 cubic feet of fresh air 
per hour; he should have an amount of exercise equal 
to two or three miles of walking per day, depending upon 
his age, as well as nourishing food, with its fair proportions 
of nitrogen and carbon and hydrogen. As regards a first 
requisite, viz., sunlight, even in our best city (private) schools, 
which are for the most part held in private houses, the ad- 
mission even of light, to say nothing of sunlight, per pupil 
is generally inadequate. 

‘The sun in these houses can only entéf through the two or 
three windows of one floor, varying with the time of day as to 
the side upon which it enters. On the lower floors of these 
houses it can only enter for a limited period of time—from 
one to two hours daily. Where the class-rooms are upon the 
unsunned side of the house, as they must be in many cases, 
the occupants get not even this amount. As regards the 
presence of light, it is virtually impossible to adequately 
light every portion of these rooms sufficiently to give a 
proper allowance to each pupil, as those who sit toward the 
extreme end of the room can only have half or one-third as 
much as those who are near the windows. It is likewise 
generally (although not always) impracticable to arrange 
the light so that it may fall in the approved direction, viz., 
from the left side, and first upon the book, not first upon 
the eye. 

As regards the actual requirement for fresh air, it is fair to 
say that it is probably impossible to adequately ventilate a 
parlor floor, containing from twenty to fifty children for 
three or four hours daily, unless some system of artificial 
ventilation is maintained, and this we seldom find in private 
houses—the more’s the pity. As a matter of fact, most of 
these rooms were designed for the requirements of a mod- 
erate family of not over twelve persons, and it cannot be 
expected that they will offer the best facilities for housing 
three or four times that number. 

As regards the duration of the school period, and the 
resulting influence for good or evil upon children, who must 
maintain a more or less immobile position for that time, we 
find that four hours is the minimum time for the daily ses- 
sion, many schools holding for from one to two hours later, 
with from twenty minutes to ove hour of recreation. 

We believe a large part of the unfavorable influence of 
school life upon the child’s health is due to the prolonged 
immobility which the ordinary system requires, and the 
necessary confinement of a young child to a chair or bench 
without some intervening muscular activity or recreation. 
Immobility is opposed to growth, it is opposed to all the 
instincts of the healthy lower animals, and to those of all 
vigorous children. 

Phe positions assumed by children during this confine- 
ment at the desk, while writing, or even studying, can be 
shown to favor myopia, lateral curvature, and flat chests. 
We are appreciative of the fact that all intelligent teachers 
deprecate these attitudes, and struggle against them by 
speech and example, but the struggle we fear will be vain 
until the reform in school furniture as well as, in some re- 
spects, in the curriculum is carried out. These are surely some 
of the unnecessary evils of school life which might easily be 
obviated by conforming the chairs to the child’s figure and 
requirements, not the figure to the chair, and by introducing 
between the classes simple brisk movements for the muscles 
which shall relieve the tension of monotonous position. 
The omission of undue mental application from the enumer- 
ation of school evils we may as well confess is intentional. 
Overworked brains too often really mean underfed or 
underexercised bodies, and until a reasonable ratio is insti- 
tuted in our curricula between exercise for the body and 
that for the mind, it is unfair to make the nervous system 
bear all the blame of physical bankruptcy. 

Mental idleness or sluggishness is not nervous health, and 
while it is perfectly true that the nervous system of children 
is highly impressionable, and that judgment and experience 
should combine in arranging theit schedule for shool-work, 
it is also true that they are healthier as well as wiser for 
using their minds as vigorously as is consistent with their 
age and health. The actual time that is given by Dr. Chad- 
wick for application to a lesson is, for a child of 7 years, 
from 15 to 20 minutes; from 7 to 10 years, 20 minutes; from 
10 to 12 years, 25 minutes; from 12 to 16 years, 30 minutes. 


Winter Toilettes. 


See illustrations on page 93. 


oS 1 is a simple evening dress for a young lady, made of 
bourette bengaline in a light shade that is something be- 
tween cream and tan-color. It has a full bodice with high 
neck encircled by a pleated collarette, and short puffed 
sleeves with a green velvet bund and bow with a steel buckle. 
The bodice is taken into a deep girdle of green velvet folds 
with a steel buckle. Two narrow frills of the silk edge the 
short-trained skirt. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of dark green cloth. The dress is 
made in princesse style, with a narrow roll of black Persian 
lamb at the edge of the skirt, and black velvet sleeves and 
collar. The jacket which accompanies the dress has a pleated 
vest of black velvet attached to an embroidered yoke, and a 
black velvet Watteau pleat in the back. The sleeves are 
velvet puffs above deep embroidered cuffs, All the edges 
of the cloth are finished with a roll of fur. 

The gown Fig. 3 has a skirt of pink épingeline spotted 
with black, with a deep border of black velvet at the foot. 
The jacket bodice is of black velvet, opening on a pink crape 
vest, and with a pink crape ruff encircling the neck. 

The skirt of the white Cheviot gown Fig. 4 is bordered with 
gold braid, set on in two double rows with a single row be- 
tween. The top is joined to a girdle matching the border. 
The pleated vest with high collar is of white silk traversed 
by rows of gold braid; over it is worn a short open jacket 
with shaw] revers, 
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Fig. 1.—Bovuretre BENGALINE GowN WITH VELVET 
GIRDLE. 


NEW LINGERIE. 
See illustrations on page 92. 


‘THE importations of fine lin- 

gerie for spring and sum 
mer wear are received at the 
large furnishing-stores very 
early iu the year, and are dis- 
played on the retail counters 
during the month of February. 
We give herewith illustrations 
of some of the choicest gar- 
ments from models furnished 
us by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Stern Brothers. The tendency 
toward thinner fabrics for sum- 
mer underwear is constantly in 
creasing, and many prefer to 
use these light-weight cottons 
all the year. Nainsook of the 
two varieties known as French 
and English, sheer batistes, and 
cambrics of various kinds, are 
most used in imported gar 
ments. Linen is still worn in 
the extreme South, but is less 
used every year in this climate, 
even during the summer months. 
Silk garments of the smooth 
China silk or the twilled surahs 
are still worn in colors as well 
as in white, but we repeat that 
sheer cottons are generally pre- 
ferred to all other fabrics. 
Those who need added warmth 
at all seasons of the year choose 
French percale lingerie or that 
of the heavier Madopolam, or, 
better still, they have every- 
thing made of the soft and 
pliable Pride of the West or 
some other well known domes- 
tic muslin. 

As trimming for lingerie no 
thing can compare for both 
beauty and service with fine 
needlework done on the gar- 
ment, or on the ruffles and in- 
sertions with which it is orna- 
mented. The laces most in fa- 
vor are the pure linen torchons 
that wash and wear as well as 
the garment itself. Next in 
choice is the Valenciennes, 
which, like the torchon, comes 
in many new designs, and rival- 
ling this is the effective point de 
Paris, with closely wrought rose 
and vine patterns on very large 
open meshes. Beading of all 
widths is a great factor in these 
dainty garments, the very nar- 
rowest serving to join all edges 
neatly, and the widest made 
decorative by having colored 
ribbons drawn through its but- 
ton-holed openings. For simpler 
garments made on the sewing- 
machine, open-patterned Ham- 
burg embroidery is used, or 
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else Cash’s serviceable trimmings are employed in white 
ruffling with a drawing-thread supplied, or else with the 
pretty scalloped or pointed edges wrought in a color either 
in clear blue or a brilliant red that the roughest washing will 
not fade. Bands of feather stitching are bought by the yard 
or by the piece, to cover seams that must be brought on the 
outside of the garment. 

The ribbons on French lingerie give a dainty finish, and 
must be of the best quality of gros grain, satin, or else of 
basket-woven silk. White ribbons are for bridal sets, but 
colors in delicate tints are preferred for other sets—as mauve, 
pale pink, sky blue, yellow, or Nile green. Baby-ribbons 
and those an inch wide are most used. The bows are in long 
loops, sometimes four inches, sometimes eight inches in 
length, and are tightly strapped with two ends longer than 
the loops. 

The bolero waist (Fig. 6) is the favorite corset cover with 
those who do not care to conceal handsome corsets or to add 
a single layer of the thinnest fabric about the waist-line, yet 
who wish to protect dress linings fromm contact with uncov- 
ered shoulders. It consists of a single piece of brilliante, 
cambric, or China silk, a yard and five-eighths long, seamless, 
except on the. shoulders, with armholes rounded below the 
seams; the back, like a bolero jacket, extending from the 
neck to half-way below the armholes; the neck pointed, and 
the remainder tapered to two sharp points. When the 
shoulder seams are sewed the garment is put on, and the 
long pointed ends are looped over carelessly on the bust. 
The edges are button-holed in scallops or finished with lace 
or embroidery. Colored foulards and batistes are also used 
for these pretty little covers, which have the effect of a close 
bolero in the back and a fichu in front. 

Two corset covers shown in Fig. 10 are made of French 
nainsook. The first is fitted by darts and an under-arm 
form, while the wide back has but a single seam, that down 
the middle, making each of the two wide back-forms measure 
four inches in breadth at the waist-line. The neck is cut 
low, in V shape, in front and back, and has a bust drapery 
of two rows of embroidered insertion and three torchon in- 
sertions, the upper edge finished with feathery lace set on 
with beading. A double looped bow of pale-blue satin rib- 
bon nearly an inch wide is set on the bust and on each 
shoulder. A square-necked corset waist is tucked length- 
wise into a belt faced underneath. The back has a draw- 
ing string to tie in the middle, instead of a belt, 

The 1830 night-gown (Fig.5), with the shoulder seams and 
drooping ruffle of that period, is handsome enough for a wrap- 
per forone’sownroom. It is made of French nainsook or of 
white China silk trimmed with Valenciennes insertion and edg- 
ing. The fulness of the back is held at the top in three box 
pleats in yoke shape, while the front is finely tucked from the 
neck down. Very full sleeves fall in a deep frill below the 
elbows, and are caught up on the forearm with bows of inch- 
wide satin ribbon—mauve, pale blue, or rose color. A narrow 
collar of the nainsook turns over slightly to hold the 1830 
frill, ten or twelve inches deep, of nainsook barred with inser- Fis 
tion and edged with lace. This frill is four yards long before 
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Fig. 3.—Gown witn VeLver Bopice. 


Fig. 4.—Wuarre Woot Gown witH Gop Brarp. 
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g. 2.—PROMENADE CosTUME OF CLOTH AND 
VELVET. 


being gathered, and extends 
down the fronts to the waist- 
line. 

A nainsook gown (Fig. 1) 
with jacket fronts and huge 
sleeves also follows the fash- 
ions of day dresses. The 
sleeves are a yard wide, and are 
gathered to a puff of Valen- 
ciennes insertion over sky-blue 
ribbon with a ruffle of Valen- 
ciennes lace below. The jacket 
is of all-over embroidery, with 
scalloped edge and insertion 
opening on gathered nainsook 
that imitates a shirt front in 
accordion pleats, and is held by 
a belt of Valenciennes insertion 
two inches wide puffed over 
ribbon of the same width. The 
ribbon belt extends around the 
waist outside of the full back, 
which is finely stitched at the 
topin yokeshape. This gown, 
like most seen at present, is two 
yards and a half wide at the 
foot, and is widely hemmed. A 
standing collar is at the back, 
while a full bib of lace falls 
below the throat. 

An Empire gown is part of 
a set of three pieces (Figs. 2 
and 3) that may be made of 
white China silk or surah, of 
Irish linen, or of nainsook. 
This gown has a short-waisted 
belted front of embroidered 
nainsook trimmed across the 
bust in Empire fashion, with 
five rows of Valenciennes inser- 
tion each half an inch wide. 
The rounded neck has a turned- 
over frill of lace that goes down 
the front in two rows as a jabot. 
The lace belt has pink moiré 
ribbon drawn through it; but 
this belt is only in front, while 
the ribbon continues around 
the back. Plain nainsook is 
used for the back of the gown, 
and is tucked from neck to belt 
in three groups, each of five 
narrow tucks. 

The Empire chemise is made 
to correspond with the gown 
by having insertions of Valen- 
clennes across an embroidered 
front and a belt of insertion 
and ribbon below. The re- 
mainder of this chemise is of 
plain nainsook, the back having 
three groups of fine tucks from 
neck to waist-line, where the 
belt ribbon confines it. A 
bertha of wide Valenciennes 
falls from beading around the 
neck, and narrower lace trims 
the armholes. 





The drawers of this set are very wide, and 
reach only to the knee They open in the 
back and instead of having a belt, are faced at 
the top and furnished with a drawing - tape 
Around the knee are alternate bands of em 
hsoidery and insertion, drawn up in a curve 
by bows of ribbon, and edged with a frill of 
Valenciennes set on with beading 

A perenle gown (Fig. 7) has a neat and 
durable wimming of embroidery in seed 
stitches and scalloped edging on a turned 
over notched collar and cuffs. It is cut in 
French sacque shape, the front tucked as a 
nointed yoke, with a box pleat down the 
idle, and the fulness of the back laid in 
box }Heals 

A batiste gown with blue sprigs printed 
on the white surface (Fig. 4) is trimmed with 
a frill of the same, with mitred edges needle 
worked with blue in button-hole stitch. The 
fre 
has three box pleats 

Che drawers illustrated (Fig. 9) 
of closely woven French percale, 
be « pied in durable domestic 
linen ry in cambDric One 

four inches above the knee. 
1 there with a bow of ribbon: the 
wrought in small dots cand scal 
a ruffle of very fine torchon lace 


are made 


muslin, 
pat 


in 
slit 
and 


is 
open 
trimmes 
ecjiges are 


loy s above 


The other pair is slightly gathered at the 
knee in knickerbocker fashion to a band of 
wide beading, is wrought with dots above 


ind finished below with a mitred frill four 
inches wide 

Although many women have given up 
wearing chemises, they are as largely im 
ported as they have ever been, and are most 
variously fashioned, Of two chemises illus 
trated (Fig. 8), the first has a yoke in front 
only, cut V-shaped at top and square below, 
wrought in seeding, with scalloped edge and 
a finish of narrow Valenciennes fully gath- 
ered. The back and armholes are edged 
with the seeding and lace. This garment fits 
the shoulders comfortably, and a pretty 
fulness over the bust is gathered to the 
yoke. A second chemise of percale is in 
sacqut with square neck. This gar- 
ment is useful toa nursing mother,as it is 
slit down four inches deep each side, and rib- 


shape 


- — 


ynt has a yoke of small tucks, and the back 


and can | 


bons are sewed there to be tied’ in bows and | 
close the openings Pre tly bow-knots are 
embroidered directly on the percale. The 


edges are notched and wrought in an open 
pattern, like beading, then finished with inch- 
wide Valenciennes lace 

Dotted batiste, blue or clear red on white, is 
used for a pretty sacque-shaped chemise (Fig. 
11), which has its fulness at the neck drawn 
up by baby-ribbon passed through a row of 
button-holes. The other garment is the Mar 
guerite chemise, with belt and bertha of lace, 
which many young women wear outside the 
corset as a combination garment to take the 
place of a corset-cover and a short under pet- 
ticoat, It represents a baby waist made of 
sheer nainsook, gathered at the 
trimmed lengthwise with insertions of point 
de Paris lace. Only the front is gathered to 
the belt of insertion, under which ribbon is 
drawn. The back, all in one piece, is laid in 
four clusters of tucks down to the waist-line, 
where there is a belt facing on the wrong side, 
with a button-hole slit at each end for the 
ribbon belt to pass through. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhan, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 4dv,) 








A SENSATIONAL 
has attracted attention lat: 


STORY 
y, but as a matter of fact 


the public has also devoted time to things substantial, 
judging by the unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Unequalled as a food 
for infante. Sold by Grocers and Druggista.—{ Adv. ) 


Sroor Peor.«.— Mra. M. J. Scripture, Milford, Mass., 


has reduced from 206 Ibs. to 145 Ibs., under treatment 
(by mall) of Dr. C. BK. Page, 867 Boyiston St., Boston. 
She has thereby recovered health, and will reply to 


brief jetters of inquiry.—{ Ade. } 


DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
ia shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pleces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
yleces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 
ie York.—{ Ade. 


Coane.’ Bexzowws Cosmerio Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the ekin.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTS ISKMEN TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
i Breakfast Breakfast Cocoa 


oY Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


sole by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Marion Harland’s Endorsement 


Royal Baking Powder. 





[Extract from Marion Harland’s Letter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 
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DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 


tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients,.and it contains only the 


| purest and most salutary of these. 








Haviland China 


iS MARKED 
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ON WHITE WARE ON DECORATED WARE 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





ces and a 2c. 
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May & Co.. of St. Paul are perfectly reliable. —Ed 
popa- 


0) A WEEK irs caosazeecainecscee, days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale Beale, the 
Reply with addressed lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated ci 
Lo Operative Toliet Ca, | eee wine Frege, “i Magic Scale Co., Chicago. lil, 





Children Cry i Pitcher’s Castoria. 








attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of | 





rifles the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Putu ip metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tu Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden ane, N. Y¥. 


1893, Tn Every 
Variety. 





1784, 





AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


Also 


| Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








gold, standard 
aun lish. A_ thousand Ay - ie 
inside , the guarantee of the oldest 


ring makers in "A 

atta jeweler don’t keep them, and won't 
, send us your money, and we will 

deliver — through the nearest reliable jeweler. 


P—.6 


* Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and pearls, $3.5 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doublets, any color, $3. 


M.B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 








A Famous 


French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invalnable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soupes,: 
Sances, aud Made Dishes. 


oe ne ee 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
End- 
Wood - Carpet 











, ee and ornamental, thick and thin 
wood Mosaic, Parquetry, 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors 
Write for circular “On Care of 


«cs Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 


free 
| 17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER,-N. Y. 


WOOD-MOSAIC 6O., 
31s PIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 


u 
as ink or Yellow, 25c. Wood 
THEO, 
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ists, or by mail, for 
O cts. Druggist s 4 
RICKSE KER, Perfumer 
68 Maiden 








Send _ 10 cents for 100 page Ser nicuneecond 
ical Theory and Practice.’ 
8. B. BLISS, lowa Falis, towa. 











DEAF": AND NO HEAD NOISES CURED 


GL Gold only by PF. Hisooz ,£55 Bway, N.Y. Wine br vost of rook REE 



































































IT WON'T HURT * 


It’s «’s Pozzoni’ Ss. 


RAST 
COLORS. 








THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 
ASK FOR 


THE NEW 
STYLE OF 





WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
Printed Fabrics. 



















36 PERFECT 
LVET FABRIC# 
‘PLAIN ‘iin 
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sat aduiaes 


AND INDESTRUCT ISLE pau 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s § 
ecifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither ame pe d 
nor any of the advertised poi- 
sonons stnffs can accomplish. 





Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 
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KODAK 


AT THe 


North Pole. 


































The Explorer matwetd ths Kodak, 


“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have beer 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 
Sound region.” 

R. E S. N. 


. Peary, U. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send for Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogue. 
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Eleanor Kirk's Idea, in speaking of 
CASH’S FRILLINGS, 


Says : 

‘*It is sometimes a difficult matter to know 
how to properly trim the thousand and one 
things that are required for daily use. Thie 
mother, in choosing ornamentation for her in- 
fant's or children’s frocks, bassinets, little caps, 
for pillow or sheet shams, pillow slips, etc., etc., 
desites something pretty and stylish that will 
stand the stress of wear and laundering. 

‘* For all thes€ purposes and for scores of 
others there is nothing that so fills the bill of 
beauty and economy as Cash's frillings. 

‘* These charming trimmings come in every 
| imaginable style and width, and are adapted 
| to the ordinary home-wear goods and the finest 
| and sheerest materials. 

** All these frillings have a drawing-string 
| inserted by machinery, which makes the work 
| of sewing on simplicity itself.” 

SEND FOR 
New Illustrated Pattern Book 
(Containing woven samples of material), 
FREE BY MAIL. ADDRESS 


J.& J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST., N.Y. 















A $1000 BRIDAI 


Modeled from the French. It includes ¢ 
It is exquisite in pattern, perfect in detail, anc 


troduce you to the liveliest store for Dry Goods in Chicago, and the best Underwear Depart- 
ye west of New York, it will have answered*a good purpose. 


3 for Spring—yours for the asking. Address 


“Jackson Favorite Waist. 


Thousands 
to bear a rigorous pre 
the bone 


f women unable 
sure 
s from their corsets to 


of thousands find health, com 


without sacrificing grace of per 
son by wearing the 
Favorite Waist. 

Strong, serviceable ; 
passed for dress fitting ; 
cane Sry scquemaent 
half the coat of the be 
dress-reform waists. Ask cleal 
ers for the boneless CCC Jack 
W son Favorite Waist 

steels front and back. 


unsur 
ful 


Black. Warranted. 
paid, $1.00. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 





SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago. 


ut 
secure relief. Other hundreds 
fort,and adequate support, 


Jackson 
Light, | 


ot 


Corset 
Clasp | 
front. White, Drab, Gold, Fast 
Post- 


The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


B Oo U Q Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 





| i q 


idl 


. SUIT FOR $4.75. 


sown, Skirt, Chemise, Drawers, and Corset Cover. 
| withal a price wonder. _If it only serves to in- 





We have a unique catalogue 





BARGARREN ART ‘CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO,., Sole Importers, 
| 317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


- THE TOILET REQUISITE 


Contains recipes for every conceivable device of the 


Toilet, compiled from works of eminent Physicians | 


and Dermatologists. One can make for 1 cent that which 
otherwise would cost $1.00. 
RECIPES FOR: Preserving and making teeth 
ong white. Glossing hair, curling and waving 
air. Promoting clear, beautiful, and soft skin. 





safety, economy, and satisfaction. Mailed, 20 cts. 
WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, Box 617, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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MAYBE 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


‘ 


Removing wrinkles, moles, freckles, etc. Insures 










EVER READY DRESS STAY 


“EVER READY” on Back of 





Bee N R 
Gutta Percha on both «ides of steel. 


Will Noi 
Cut 
Through. 


Each 
‘arranted water-proof. Beware 


“Imitations. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI! DRESS STAY MFG. CO,, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SALE BY ALL J 


FoR , 
__ Special Depot.— MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York ; BROWN 


AND RE ETAL LERS, 


s 
eet & METZNER, 535 Market St., San Francisco. 





Courtauld’s 


BLACHE ENG 


Lisk CRAPES 


FOR VEILS AND TRIMMING PURPOSES ARE WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


THEY ARE LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND THE ; 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY INJURIOUS SUBSTANCE WHATEVER. 


TO BE 
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B. Altman & Co., 


18th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


IN THEIR DEPARTMENT FOR MAKING 


LADIES’ DRESSES 
TO ORDER, 


TAKING ORDERS FOR 





ARE 
LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
TAILOR GOWNS, 
TOP COATS, 
RIDING HABITS, Etc., 


AT VERY MUCH REDUCED PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Novelties for Early Spring 


Handsome Tweeds and Rustic 
Weaves in Cheviots, Dappled Mix- 
tures in light, stylish effects of 
Scotch make, to be on sale Monday 
next. 

Early lines of Paris Dress Goods 
also open. Some of the choicest 
to be shown this season. 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and tith St., 


New York. 





Constable KS c. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
Corahs. 


Splendid qualities and colorings are 
to be found in our SPRING IMPORTA- 
TIONS of these desirable fabrics, 


China Shirting Silks 


In extra fine quality and in new glacé 
effects, New stripes and checks, 


RONGEANTS. 
Droadovauy KS 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Seamiess Ribbed Waist 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 

Delightful Ease and Comfort 

The only perfect low - priced 
* Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
For sale by «ll first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If uvable to procure in 
your town, send to us for sample 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for 
the better grade. 


Manufacturing Co., 





Nazareth 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 


NAZARETH, PA. 


5% ft. long. 33 in. wile. 
Perfect in every respect, 
Nees Long soit fur. Silver White 
== or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall, 












on approval 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
a 90 High St., Columbus, 0. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


A PRODIGY 








MES. MOSEKY WHAT A MUSICAL 
MR. MOSEY ‘How sot 
MES. MOSBEY Why 
IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
THE TRAMMELS OF SOCIETY 
Mura. Bro Jon t society leader 
Mu. d a, A h tnd 
ra. Drown-Jones. “ Will you give me your undivi- 
, ae ? 
Ww Jones (gallant ‘Any mathematical proceas 
ifiect ittention when you are @peaking, 
' vo plicatio 
i] i] } Plea don't be aillly. It's a 
: is 
Mr. Jones What is—sillinese ? 
iY] / Jonen No, no Here we have an in- 
\ f the Bate y-Pokedyes, and one from 
t Hicks-Parkers th for dinner 
v \ we go to have the invitations 
for 
W Brow rv ignoring the remark). “Now I 
dor > i 
Vv So rught n you to ask me I say 
! “ 
iY) / r June But we muat go." 
Mr. Jor 4 tum of society, ha! Then accept 
W Jonea (wear “How can we when 
they’! f Wednesday night? 
wv Jones (triumphantly *Why, you go to one, and 
I 0 to th h 
Ww hiv Jones. “ Impossible! 


“Not at al We can demon- 














W Br Jones. ““ We can demonstrate nothiag 
Society iat iven to demonstrations WhatI want 
to ask of y . which shall we accept?” 

My s. * Toss up a penny—heads, the what-you- 

Lilie, ne Hi kses of 

Wr Jones. ** The Hicks-Parkers—the Legis- 

ture g om the right to ase the hyphen.’ 

Mr. Jonea. ** Very kind in the Legislatere, I must say. 
What did cost T 

Wre. Brown-Jones. “ Society accepts, but never ques- 
tions Now 7 

Ww s “Anotherdictam. Ishould advise, then, 
t " pt tt suggested before Ami as 
t we no questions asked, we can stay at 

Wre. Brown-Jones (severely). “You would try a 
saint 

Wr. Jones. “ Never, my dear, never. They wouldn't 
socept me on the jary if a saint was to be tried 

Mra. Brown-Jones (andly) “ Have you no anewer 7” 

Ww ov Certainly. Which of the two will give a 

ter dinn By-the-way, is the hyphen.in the 

st-you-call-‘em's legally sanctioned? We'd better 
ne with the others, so as to be on the safe side.” 

Mra. Brown-Jon igqnering the latter part of the re- 
mark We do not accept invitations with a view to 

uv nes. “ Gastronomic attractions?” 

Mra f on-Jonea. “* WILK a view to the enmisine. 

Mr. Jones. “What then? Family ?~ Wealth ?” 

Mre. Brown-Jones. “ e consider society.” 

Wr. J *But society doesn’t cousider, my love 
It's a flock of gee—sheep 

i) Brow Jonea (reflectively). “1 think we'd meet 
more peop at the Batchby-Pokedves 

Mr. Jone “Then there might be less to eat. Let's 
go tot there 

ra. Brown-Jonea. “ But we are more indebted to 
t Hicks-Pa 

Vv lonea In what way, my love? I've never bor- 

rowe Ac yn then 





PHENOMENON SKIPP THE FORGER MUST NAVE BEEN!” 


THE MORNING PAPER SAYS THAT EVER SINCE HE LOST His VOICE 
JONGOOD BANK, HIS WHOLE TENOR HAS BEEN BASE.” 


Mrs. Brown-Jones (tearfully). “Why do you act so 
foolieh 7" 

Mr. Jones (gravely). “ Let me see the invitations, 
(Reads them, and smiles.) Why, my charming wife, 
do you coneult-me? (Actually grins.) One is for 
Wednesday the fourteenth, and the other for Wednes- 
day the twenty-first.” 

Mrs. Brown-Jonea (penitently). “* Don't you see how 
easy it is for you to anewer—if you try?” 

Fiavet Soorr Mines. 


__ oO 


“The doctor bas discovered a curious thing about 
Penelope's heart,” said Mrs Waldo of Beacon Street. 
“It beats in exactly the same time as that of Shelicy's 
Cenel 

es 


Cuoiry. “Did you hear about Weggie? 
widing in the Park, and his horse threw 
Weggie came wight down on his head.” 

Cuarry. “Gwacions! Was he hart?” 

Cuoiry. “ Yes. He bwoke his left arm. 
waen't the worst of it. 
bat smashed in.” 


He was 
him, and 


Bot that 
He bad to wide home with his 





t. “ Vat kind oft pudding haff you to-day?” 
* Hominy.” 


“TI heard Mise Harkins say iast night that ehe was 
fascinated with me,” said Smikeworthy, who is not 
hamisome. 

es, she is. She told me so herself 
thusiast ou the Darwinian theory.” 
Bie sl 


She is an en- 


“I tell you the power of the will is something enor- 
Moua. 

“That's so. I remember at the battle of Gettys- 
burg seeing a man with both legs shot off ranning 
like a blue streak for the rear. It was nothing but his 
will that held him up.’ 


ae cy . 


A GREAT CHANGE IN CHARLES. 


SHE 
THE PAINTER. “ Exact iy. 


“WHAT A CURIOUS LIGHT ON CHARLES! 
HE DOESN'T LOOK A BIT LIKE HIMSELF. 


IT MAKES HIM QUITE INTERESTING.” 


THAT'S WHY I ASKED 1M TO SIT.” 


DROWNED. 
it was the match 
PS ” 
“The old man threw 


cold water on it. That 
would spoil any match.” 
_—o————— 


“I saved ap SO lect 


year,”said Wallis, proudly. 

“And I su you 
spent it on Christmas pre- 
sents for your papa and 
mamma?” asked the vis- 
itor. 

“Yes,” said Wallis. 
“That is, all but three 
dollars of it.” 

eng SaD 

“Tommy! Tommy! 
Do stop that shouting, 
my boy 


“But, mamma, what's 
the use of hollerdays if 
you can’t holler?” 


+.» 


Mus. Muscavapo. “The 
Newriches are people who 
don't know’ who their 
grandparents were.” 

Mus: Rooxow. “Oh yes, 
they,.do, but they hope 
that no one else does.” 

quien 


Mrs. MoBatne. “ Before 
we were married, you 
often Wished there was 
some brave deed you could 
do for me to show your 
love.” 

Ma. MoBurpe. “Yes, dear, and I would do it now.” 

Mex MoBaipe. “Then, love, go down into the 
kitchen and discharge Bridget.” 


BROWN. 


oe 


“What was your objection to my predecessor?” 
asked the missionary of the wathetic cannibal. 
** He was utterly devoid of taste,” retarned the can- 
nibal, with a wry face. 
commnemeQpineiline 


I found my verses at her side 

The while she slept, and I—great Scott !— 
I sat me down and sorely cried, 

For I was cut since the book was not. 


—~—_—- 


Maes. Cancer. “Dear me! You have put all the 
pockets upside down on this boy's suit.” 

Mus. Suanecey. “ Yes. Freddy wants pockets that 
will hold things, and as he is all the time standing on 
his head, I put them on that way.” 

a 


Visrron. “ Don't you think it possible that a pardon 
may be procured for the poor man? His offence 
was not great, and farther confinement will kill him.” 

Warpen. “I'm afraid it is impossible. The crime 
he committed was not sufficiently atrocious to interest 
the public in his case.” 


2. “Bat vat kind off pudding haff you?” 
“Hominy pudding.” 


Customer. “ Have you any Sunday papers ?” 

Deatcee “Yes, sir. About how many pounds 
would you like?” 

* Do you believe man is made of dust, Mr. Snip?” 

“Not all of them,” said the tailor. “ Dust always 
setties, and I know men who do not.” 


ounees 

Mas. Firstoaccear (while her card is being sent up). 
“ Evidently Mra De Lancy objects to her danghters 
making lingering farewells in the hallway with their 
geutiemen friends,” 

Mus. Seoonpoant- 
xe. “How do you 
know 7” 

Mas. Freeroatien. 
“The hall lamp has 
a green # le, and 
you may rest aseured 
that the young ladies 
will not linger long 
in such an unfavora- 
ble light.” 

a 

“ 80, Waldo, you've 
come to court my 
daughter?” said old 
man Gotham to the 
young Bostonian. 

“Well, I should 
hardly put it so un- 
grammatically, sir,” 
said the young man, 
with dignity. “I 
have come to catch 
your daughter if pos- 
sible." 

> 

“ You women folks 
air never satixfied,” 
said Uncle Joeh, 
“Here I bring Han- 
nah a fine roll of silk, 
‘n she ain't satisfied. 
Wants to hev it made 
up into a dress right 
off.” 


—_—o———_ 


“If I was our cook, 
and could make as 


myself by mistake.” 
—_se oO 
“What ‘is pillage, 
papa?” 
“It is charging a 


dollar for eight cents’ 
worth of pi 


+ md 


“1 GOT A LOT OF SAMPLES. 


3. “A-ah! Vat you tink me? Send me 


good pancakes ss she - 





A SAMPLE SUIT. 
MY WIFE DID THE REST.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


The careful man, gets up at morn 
To clean bis paths from snow 
With frozen toes and clothing torn, 

He saves his cash, you know. 


The careless man sleeps on til! nine, 
And finds the eun's warm rays 
That on bis garden pathways shine 
Have likewise cleaved his ways. 
od 
“A door has two jambea. Write that on the bjack- 
board, Willie.” And Willie wrote, “ A daw has two 
jam bes,” and bis teacher had to admit that he was right. 
qe 
“Did Mr. Cameo seem annoyed at your calling 
with his bill 7” asked Mr. Gaskett of his new collector. 
“No, sir,” replied the young man. “On the con- 
trary, he asked me to call again.” 
a 
Amuovs. “ I suppose you get some prescriptions sent 
in that you can't read.” 
Deveewsr. “ Plenty of them.” 
Amwous. “I dare say that they are the ones that 
cause accidents.” 
Devoest. “Oh, no. We fill them with barnt sngar 
and water. It is the ones we can read that do the harm,” 


ze proprietaire,” 





4. (To proprietor.) “ Dese vaiter, sir, he insult me 
He keep asking me how many pudding I vant, 
ven I vant to kuow vat kind you haff.” 

“ Hominy.” 
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A MOTHER'S SONG. 


HS, my baby; sweetly rest! 
Mother's boy feels no alarm; 
PilloWéd soft upon her breast, 

He knows naught of earthly harm. 
What though life be dark and sad— 
Mother's love can make it glad. 


Little child, close to my heart, 
, I press you closer still, 
For your dear weight heals its smart— 
Even I have known life’s ill. 
What dream you of tears and sighs 
While you gaze in mother’s eyes? 


Baby mine, my bonny lad, 
Do you guess your power, dear? 
Earth cannot be dark nor sad 
To this heart while you are near. 
How can life be aught but sweet 
When child-love makes it complete? 
VIRGINIA FRANKLYN, 


Manuscript Collectors in the Long Ago. 


A GREAT lover of manuscripts was Char- 
lemagne, of whom it is written that “he 
was the first collector and the first lover of 
books in his time,” 

So enthusiastic was he that he purchased 
many manuscripts, which were copied under 
his personal supervision. Indeed, he set up 
a sort of writing-school connected with his 
royal residence at Aix-la-Chapelle, so that he 
could control this literary work. He often 
presented some of the manuscripts to reli- 
gious houses; others he laid by for his own 
enjoyment. One of these, the ‘*‘ Evangelistar 
of Godescalc,” in fair preservation, may still 
be seen in the French National Library. 

It is said that “its illuminated pages are 
very fine,” and that “the simplicity of the 
drawing recalls the art school of the Latins, 
and the Byzantine school by the complica- 
tion of its symbolic accessories.” 

Also in the French National Library may 
be seen two copies of the Bible once owned 
by Charles the Bald, numbered one and two 
in the department of Latin manuscript. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Extract of BEEF 
—————— Par e 
ALL COOD COOKS 
The Year Mound. 
_SeaS ARMOUR A, 08, Chienge 
EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. Mailed free. 

Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn't good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co, 
fi 
qe id 
AY me) 


NOVELTY 


CATALOGUE 


of uncommon beauty and 
precision in description, 
with numerous full-page 
colored and photo-engrav- 
ed illustrations of new, 
rare and beautiful Plants, 
Seeds and Bulbs. This 
fine book can be had free 
on application. 
PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N. J. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOOD TRUTHS. 


W E have already alluded to the impor- 

tavce of housekeepers paying more 
attention to the kind of baking powder used 
in leavening their bread. This is a matter 
to which we cannot draw attention too 
often, because it is something which in- 
volves the most serious consequences to the 
general public. Temperance apostles tell 
us—and there is ample foundation for the 
statement—that there is disease both moral 
and physical in the intoxicating cup; and 
in the same way there is disease, slow per- 
haps, but certain, in the leavening agent 
which is employed in many of the homes 
on this continent; sickness, perhaps death, 
in the bread we eat at every meal—slow 
poison, placed there, too, by loving hands, 
by mothers whose every thought is for the 
health and happiness of their children, by 
wives whose chief solace is the life and 
comfort of their husbands. The victim of 
intoxication goes tovhis fate with a full con- 
sciousness of what he is doing; but the victim 
of the adulterated and poisonous baking pow- 
der falls and knows not whence comes the 
blow that struck him. There come spells of 
headache, loss of appetite, a fluttering of the 
heart; the child is seized with an apparently 
causeless cough. The coating of the stom- 
ach is destroyed, perhaps; one of the vital 
organs is rendered almost useless. Tlie 
health of the child is irreparably broken 
down; the adult becomes a chronic invalid. 
These are the doingS of the modern cheap 
baking powders that are composed of lime, 
alum, acids, and other vile things. 

In view of these facts surely all housewives 
should exercise the care that is, we know, 
now exercised by some in their selections of 
a proper brand of baking powder. She 
who does not do so, whether the neglect is 
the result of _— or recklessness, can- 
not free herself from the responsibility for 
the health, perhaps life, thereby endangered. 
No housewife need be ignorant of the quality 
and composition of the article which she 
uses to leaven her bread, biscuit, and cake. 


The official reports of the government chem- | 


ists, who are certainly unprejudiced, have 


been published and show very clearly the | 


uality and strength of all the baking pow 
ers in the market. The Royal Baking Pow- 
der, which is accessible at every hand, is re- 
ported absolutely free from lime, alum, 
yt oe acid, or any injurious ingredients. 
t is further stated by the most eminent au- 


thorities on food hygiene that food leavened | 
with it is more wholesome than when raised | 


by any other method. Its use is therefore 
to be commended. y 
no other baking powder,-when there are so 
many in the market, some of which will find 
their way into use, is free from all of these 
substances. They all contain either lime or 
alum.— Hygiene of the Household. 





It is to be regretted that | 


| VOGUE is a new weekly 


illustrated journal of fashion 
and devoted to the ceremonial 
side of life. It is unlike any 
existing periodical. Its illus- 
trations are PICTURES OF 


| NEW YORK SOCIETY AND 
| ARE STRICTLY ACCURATE 


IN EVERY DETAIL OF THE 
PREVAILING MODE IN 
DRESS FOR BOTH WOMEN 
AND MEN. Its literary contents 
is of the highest order and includes 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, | 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medicat Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘*The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N 


. ¥. 





rrr 





Qari 


cents for postage. 
gret the amount. 


ient. Clean? 


can 14 cents. 


Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken 











3} If You Eat Soup Daily for Dinner 
(and if you don't, you should) let us send 
sample can, your choice, of our ready-made 
No charge for the sample, 14 
You won't re- 
Thousands use 
them daily, they are so conven- 
Every visitor en- 
sures a customer, that’s why we 
are so anxious to have you come. 
One more word: Don't forget to 
ask for “Franco- American.” 
you like Plum Pudding? Sample 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock 
Gumbo, French Bouillon. Julienne, Pea, 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca, Clam Broth, Clam Chowder. 


Franco-American Food Company, 


Franklin Street & West Broadway, New } York. 








ou a 
ups. 


Do 























Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
97 


short stories. | Subscrip- 
tion, $4 a year. 
copies on news-stands, 
1ocents. For sample 
copies see corner 
of this advertise- 
ment. z 
subscription _/ 
for three ' 


Single 


Trial 











ror NU 
CHILD! 
ror DYSPEPTIC DELICATE INFIRM «np 
AGED-PERSONS 


SOLD BY_ “SHIPPING DEPOT 
DPRVGGISTS. JOMN CARLE &.50NS, NEW VOR 





reap a rich 
harvest. They are always rel 
always in demand, always the hest 


Fer 1893 ts invaluable to 


It is an encyclopedia of the \cscel eomem 
from the highest authorities 





ENT. 
mi 

Is your earlosity exelited a cent’s worth? IY so, send a. 

Gress, on Seee ane cntaiognoans learn foo 1 hed 


ptanos, sew: ines. I il mea 
y awa It's strange, bat i's ree! GRO. F BENT, Cle k 
3, , LiL, “Crown” Pianos and Organs 
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PORTRAIT OF A GIRL.—From tHe Pamiine sy James Sant, R. A., Exnrerrep iy THE Lonpon Royai Acapemy, 1892. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


HIS FIRST PENNY.—From rue Picture sy Epwarp Parry —[Sex Pace 88.] 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


SKINS ON FIRE 


Bologna Sausage made at Home —Select | 
the. tender parts of a corn-fed porker, not With torturing, disfiguring eczemas, 
leaving an undue proportion of fat. Let} 


this be chopped up very fine, and afterwards 
put into a mortar and beaten up, or even 
well pounded with an axe if you are not pro 
vided with aregular sausage-grinder. Season 
with black pepper, salt, and cloves, in rather 
greater proportion than for ordinary sausage, 

gether with sage as usual. After mixing 
these together, pour on boiling water, stirring 
until it forms the consistency of common sau 
sages. From a butcher get some nicely pre- 
pares i maws, thea stuff bw tie them up very 
As your pork is salted, lay the sau 
sages betweeu some of the pieces, and when 
the pork is ready, let the sausages be smoked 
with it. The skin of the leaf fat answers 
the same purpose as the maw for incasing 
and is not so difficult to get cleaned. 
When you are ready for its use, this kind of 
susage is boiled, as is bacon, or may be cut 
into slices and fried for a breakfast relish 
In these days, when it is not so common 
for private families to have smoke-houses, 
the sausage may be covered with coarse salt, 
by itself, and at the end « 
off and painted over with pyroligneous acid, 
procurable from every drug store. Laid in 


a warm dry place, and turned now and then, 
| 


htly 


sausage 


‘f a month be wiped / 























SINERD ONQUERS PRINTERS TNE 


and every species of itching, burning, 
bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, and 
blotchy skin and scalp diseases are 
relieved in the 
majority of cases 
by a single ap- 
plication, and 
speedily, perma- 
nently, and eco- 
nomically cured 
by the Curicura 
REMEDIES when 
the best physi- 
cians, hospitals, 
and all other 
remedies fail. To 
those who have suffered long and 
hopelessly, and who have lost faith 
in doctors, medicines, and all things 





it will yn be ready to hang up, and have . . 
as fing ‘th ivor as if smoked in the common human, the Cuticura REMEDIES ap- 
way . . 

Wince-meat (a winter's supply).—Boil un- Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, peal with a force never before re- 


til perfectly tender and well done 
of the lean of fine beef 

hred and mince 2 pounds of fresh beef suet. 
Have ready seeded and cut into small pieces 
8 pounds of raisins and 3 pounds of dried 
foreign currants washed through several wa- 
ters and carefully picked over. One pound 
of dried citron cut into small bits and 2 dozen 
pippin apples peeled, cored, and chopped 
fins Add the juice and grated rind of 2 
lemons; 1 nutmeg, also grated; a teaspoon 
h of mace, cloves, and cinnamon 
ground to the finest powder. Lastly, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and 8 pounds of good 
brown sugar. Have ready a quart bottle 
each of brandy, wine, and sweet cider. 
Pour equal quantities of these liquors over 
your 


3 pounds 
Chop it very fine. 


pire 


ful eax 


use. Keep what is left in the bottles ready 
to pour on the mince-meat afresh when you 
take out what you need for pies from time 
to time. These proportions make quite a 
large quantity, and generally would suffice 
for the needs of a family for the entire sea 
son. Like souse-cheese it is always ready. 
Mince-meat should be kept closely tied up 
in a jar, and will not spoil before the return 
of really warm weather. One pint of mince- 
meat is not too much to allow for each pie- 
plate ; a mere thin covering over the bottom 
will not answer, for the migce-meat must 
be baked in pastry, of course. 

Coételettes en Papillote.—Cut your mutton 





mince-meat until it is moist enough for | 


into slices half an inch thick, and pit each | 


slice into a well-buttered and frilled strip of 
white paper. The dipping in melted butter 
prevents their burning. Roll in grated bread 
crumbs, and season with pepper and salt. 
Roll the cételettes up in the paper to pre- 
serve the gravy, broil them on the gridiron, 
and serve them up in the paper. 

Chinese Mode of boiling Rice.— Wash it well 
in cold water, drain it through a sieve, throw 
it into boiling water 
out of the water with a ladle, and putting it 
into a clean vessel set it néar the fire, where 
it will keep hot but not cook. Let it remain 
so for fifteen minutes, or until it becomes 
white and dry, but not hard. Thus cooked, 
with the ¢ ‘hinese it takes the place of bread. 


ree-meat 


When pulpy take it | 


To the following was awarded the 


SECOND PRIZE. 


THE printer's “ devil,” for a joke, 
The office towel put to soak. 

With Ivory Soap he rubbed it well, 
And hung it where the sunlight fell; 
So clean, so white, so fair to see, 
The ghost of what it used to be. 
The editor threw wide the door, 
Then almost sank unto the floor, 
Aghast at that unusual sight, 
An office towel pure and bright. 

“ Explain yon mystery,” he said; 
The guilty “devil” hung his head 
And cried, “T'was only for some fun, 
With Ivory Soap the deed was done.” 
The editor his sanctum sought 

And penned this editorial thought: 
“Tt ne’er has been our policy 

To give a reading notice free. 

We break the rule for Ivory Soap; 
What other one can with it cope? 
Our office-towel, black as night, 

By Ivory Soap grew pure and white. 
Its rivals all before it sink, 

Since Ivory conquers printers’ Ink.” 


ELIZABETH STRONG BAKER, Malden, Mass. 


Corvriaur 18y2, sv Tue Procter & Gamsie Co. 








mend Piso’s Cure for 
| | 
Consumption 


the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. 





recom=- 


for 








A half-pound of lean bacon, ‘ 
a half-pound of beef suet, chopped fine, 2 | CrOUp, as I am almost | | 
few sweet herbs shred fine, a flavoring of 


mace, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, mixed well 


together with the yolks of two eggs. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Fresh Air and Exercise, 


in 


positive that we would | 
have lost our little girl, | 
three years old, only | 
for having Piso’s Cure | 
the house.--E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay, 


all call 10 a Oe. and 01.00 
druggists yet poco. 





I , 
"HESSD MRE Peete 


My doctor gently °, 
hidnsye, and eT “rhe drm nade om 


LANE’S MEDICINE 


alized in the history of medicine. 
Every hope, every expectation awak- 
ened by them, has been more than 
fulfilled. ‘Their success has excited 
the wonder and admiration of physi- 
cians and druggists, familiar with the 
marvellous cures daily effected by 
them. They have friends in every 
quarter of the civilized world. Peo- 
ple in every walk of life believe in 
them, use them, and recommend 
them. They are in truth the great- 
est skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times. 
Sale greater than the combined sales 
of all other skin and blood remedies, 
Sold throughout the world. 


Price: Curicura, goc.; 
Curtcura Resoivent, 
Prepared a7! gr 
PORATION 
‘Mil Aboot the ‘Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 64 pages, 
360 te mailed free. 


Yes, it's Pleasant to Hear the Satisfaction 


AERATED OXYGEN 


GIVES TO ALL... 


Curicuna Soar, 25¢.; 
1.0co, 
RUG AND Cwremicat Cor- 














as to body, is filthy as es SURPRISED 


LUNGS! 


ee suffer ae Catarrh, Consumption, 
erve Waste, General Debility and other 


ue 


Family Medicine mm moves the’ bowel veach ee AERATED OXYGEN is the finest lung bath 
Getall! that’s Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. | tnd nro ORATOR F. WOODWARD, La Nev, N.Y.” existence. Sterilized air, medicated and charged 





heavily with Oxygen, nature’s great tonic and 
hife builder. treated thus never fall i prey 


possible of To cca or other thros' 


needs no heat, 


Nails vered in Co: Bote Pignt, 
HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE INK Scio. thma FTES rm ees “Ne 


Cure for Eeport Office 
er fussy treatment. Fully guaranteed. Extra size bottles. 15 cents '* ne Sean 
at all dealer By mail 25 cents from ( es M. HIGGINS & co., y 
ee AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO 
= ; ” 
NASHUA, N. HM. 


Chicago Office : 3&4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
Now York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET 


mone Herbal santion. 


aa ey Fy 
"froprictony, WED poms & & 
) yg Co., 30 North ititass “bes molonase 


lor We. (or ounet. 


THe aUMaN aR, 
Tw Remedy. 


both, if in 
need of flesh 
strength 











and nerve 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 


Avoid Coffee or Tea if you have a 
Bilious or Nervous Temperament. 








On 


is a most Delicious Substitute; 
not only a Stimulant but a Nourisher 
and Highly Digestible. 








Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
Jecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 

















Why it Palle Off, Turne Grey, and the 
where other methods FAIL. — Prof. HAR’ Pal KER, FR A. i 
Preparedl by Scott Bowne. N.Y. Alléressions | Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. fit, dame & sid read this little book.” —a the 
100 
* ~ 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





A PRODIGY 


MIS. MOSEY. “WHAT A MUSICAL 





MEK. MOSEY. “ How so?" 
MES. MOSEY. “WHY, THE MORNING PAPER SAYS 
IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
THE TRAMMELS OF SOCIETY. 
Murs. Baown- Jones, a soctety leader. Mr 
Mu. Jonna, her husband, 
Mra, Brown-Jonea, “ Will you give me your undivi- 40 you 
‘ tention, } in 
Mr. Jones igalliantly ‘Any mathematical process 
that might affect my attention when you are speaking, 
my dea youl only itiplication.’ 
Mra. DBrown-Jones. “ Please don't be silly. It's a 
question of societ 
Mr. Jonea. “* What i silliness?” 
Mra. Brown-Jones ‘N » no. Here we have an in- 





vitation from the Batchby-Pokedyes, and one 
th 1, cke on arkers, both for dinner 


from 


‘Are we going to have the invitations 

for bet 

Mra. Brown-Jones (iqnoring the remark). “Now I 
don't know w to aceept 

Vr. Jones, “So thoughtful in you to ask me, I say 
neith 

Mrs. Brown-Jonea “ But we muat go.” 

Mr. Jones. “ A dictum of society, ha! Then accept 
hot 

Mre. Brown-Jones (wearily). “How can we when 
they're both for Wednesday night?” 


ir. Jones (triumphantly). “Why, 
I’)! go to the other 


Mra. Brown-Jonea, 


you go to one, and 


* Impossible ! 


Mr. Jones (calmly). “Not at all. We can demon- 
et ve 

Wre. Brown- Jones. “* We can demonstrate nothing 
Society is not given to demonstrations. What I want 


to ask of you is, which shall we accept?” 

Mr. Jones. “* Toss up a pe nuy—heads, the what-you- 
call-‘em'"s: taila, the Ly ickses’ 

Mrs. Brown-Jones. “ The Hicks-Parkers—the Legis- 
lature gave them the right to use the hyphen." 

Mr. Jones. * Very kind in the Legislatere, I mast say. 
What did it cost?” 

Mrs. Brown-Jones. ‘ Society accepts, bat never ques- 


tione. Now , 

Wr. Jones. “ Another dictam. I should advise, then, 
that we aceept both, as suggested before. And as 
there are po questions asked, we can stay at 
hom 

Mra. Brown-Jones (severely). “You would try a 
saint 

Mr. Jones. “ Never, my dear, never. They wouldn't 


on the jery if a saint was to be tried 

Mre. Brown-Jonea (andly) “ Have you no anawer ?” 

Mr. Jones. “ Certainly. Which of the two will give a 
better dinner? By-the-way, is the hyphen.in the 
what-you-call-'em's legally sanctioned? We'd better 
dine with the others, #0 as to be on the eafe side.” 

Mrs. Brown-Jones (ignering the latter part.of the re- 
mark). ** We do not accept invitations with a view to—" 

Mr. Jones, “ Gastronomic attractions tT” 

Mra. Brown-Jones. “ WIL a view to the cuisine,” 

Mr. Jones, “What then? Family?» Wealth?” 

Mra. Brown-Jonea. “ consider society.” 

Mr. Jones, “* But society doesn’t consider, my love. 
It's a flock of gee-—-eheep.” 

re. Brown-Jonea (reflectively). “1 think we'd meet 

more people at the Batchby-Pokedyes.” 

Wr. Jones. * Then there might be less to eat. 
gO to the others 

Mra. Brown-Jonea 
the Hicks-Par y 

4 


r. Jones 


cept me 








Let's 
* But we are more indebted to 
cers. 

In what w ay, my love 
lar from them 


? I've never bor- 
rowed a du 





PHENOMENON SKIPP THE FORGER MUST HAVE BEEN!” 


THAT EVER SINCE HE LOST His VOICE 


BoneGoon BANK, HIS WHOLE TENOR HAS BEEN BASE.” 


Mrs. Brown-Jones (tearfully). 
foolish 7” 
Jones (gravely). “ Let_me see the invitations, 
[Reads them, and smiles.) Why, my charming wife, 
coneult me? [Actually grins.) One is for 
Wednesday the fourteenth, and the other for Wednes- 
day the twenty-firet.” 

Mrs. Brown-Jones (penitently). “ Don't you see how 
easy it is for you to answer—il you try?" 

Fi.aver Scorr Mines. 


“Why do you act so 


—_—_—~>—_- 


“The doctor has discovered a curious thing about 
Penelope's heart,” said Mrs. Waldo of Beacon Street. 
“It beats in exactly the same time as that of Shelley's 
Cenci.” 

—— 


Cuou.y. “Did you hear about Weggie? He was 
widing in the Park, and his horse threw him, and 
Weaggie came wight down on his head.” 

Cuarry. “Gwacious! Was he bart?” 

Cuoiry. “ Yes. He bwoke his left arm. But that 
wasn't the worst of it, He bad to wide home with his 
hat smashed in.” 


DROWNED. 
ie was the match 
“The old man threw 





cold water on it, That 
would spoil any match.” 
“T saved $38 08 }. 
year, hs proudly. 
“And I you 
spent iton cht itmas pre- 
sents for your papa and 
mamma?” asked the vis- 
itor. 
“Yes,” said Wallis. 


“That is, all but three 
dollars of it.” 


—_—_—— 


“Tommy! 
Do Rs that Bren why 
my bo; 

be But, mamma, what's 
the use of hollerdays if 
you can’t holler?" 


—_—_—_— 


Mus. Museavapo. “ The 
Newriches are people who 
don't know’ who their 
grandparents were.” 

Mas: Rooxow. “Oh yes, 
they,.do, but they hope 
that ‘no one else does.” 


—_——@———_ 
Mes. MoBatre. “ Before 
we were married, you 


often Wished there was 
some brave deed you could 
do for me to show your 
love.” 
Ma. MoBurpe. ‘“Yes, dear, and I would do it now.” 
Mes MoBatvr. “Then, love, go down into the 
kitchen and discharge Bridget.” 


BROWN. “I eor 


—_>—_— 


**What was your objection to my predecessor?” 
asked the missionary of the wathetic cannibal. 
“He was utterly devoid of taste,” returned the can- 
nibal, with a wry face. 
—_._—___— 
1 found my verses at her side 
The while she slept, and I— t Scott !— 
I sat me down and sorely cried, 
For I was cut since the book was not. 
—_>——_—_ 
Mas. Cauter. “Dear me! You have put all the 
pockets upside down on this boy's suit.” 
Mus. Suarerey. “ Yes. Freddy wants pockets that 
will hold things, and as he is all the time standing on 
his head, I put them on that way.” 


———.__ 


Visrror. “* Don't you think it possible that a pardon 
may be procured for the poor man? His offence 
was not great, and further confinement will kill him.” 

Wanspen. “I'm afraid it is impossible. The crime 
he committed was not sufficiently atrocious to interest 
the public in his case.” 








A SAMPLE SUIT. 


A LOT OF SAMPLES. MY WIFE DID THE REST.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


The careful man, gets up at morn 
To clean his paths from snow. 
With frozen toes and clothing torn, 

He saves his cash, you know. 


The careless man sleeps on Ti) nine, 
And finds the sun's warm rays 
That on his garden pathways shine 
Have likewise cleaned his ways. 
—>—_ 

“A deor has two jambs, Write that on the biack- 
board, Willie.” ‘And. Willie wrote, *‘ A daw has two 
jam bes,” and his teacher had to admit that be war right. 

AE ok 


“Did Mr. Camso seem annoyed at your calling 
with his bill 7” asked Mr. Gaskett of his new collector. 
o, «ir,”’ replied the young man. “On the con- 
trary, he asked me to cail again,” 
a 
Amwvs. “I suppose you get some prescriptions sent 
in that you can't read.” 
Deveusrt. “ Plenty of them.” 
Amwous. “I dare say that they are the ones that 
cause accidents.” 
Davee. “Oh, no. We fill them with burnt sugar 
and water. It is the ones we can read that do the harm,” 





i. “ Vat kind oft pudding haff you to-day?” 
* Hominy.” 


“TIT heard Miss Harkins eay jast night that she was 
fascinated with me,” said Smikeworthy, who is not 
hamisome. 

“Yes, she is. She told me so herself. 
thusiast on the Darwinian theory.” 


She is an en- 


ae OP <teenoil 

“I tell you the power of the will is something enor- 
mous.” 

“That's so. I remember at the battle of Gettys- 
burg seeing a man with both legs shot off running 
like a blue streak for the rear. It was nothing but his 
will that held him up.” 


A GREAT CHANGE IN CHARLES. 


SHE 
THE PAINTER. “ Exact ty. 


“ WHAT A CURIOUS LIGHT ON CHARLES! 
HE DOESN'T LOOK A BIT LIKE HIMSELF. 


If MAKES HIM QUITE INTERESTING.” 


THAT'S WHY I ASKED iM TO SIT.” 


2. “Bat vat kind off pudding haff you?” 
“Hominy pudding.” 


Customer. “ Have you any Sunday papers ?” 
Deatee. “Yes, sir. About how many pounds 


would you like?” 
_>_— 


* Do you believe man is made of dust, Mr. Snip?” 
“Not all of them,” said the tailor. “ Dust always 
setties, and I know men who do not.” 


eabnntGinn 

Mas. Finstoaccer (while her card is being sent up). 
“ Evidently Mra De Lancy objects to her daughters 
making lingering farewells in the hallway with their 
gentiemen friends,” 

Mus. Seoonpoans- 
re. “How do you 
know 7?” 

Mes. Finstosccure. 
“The hall lamp has 
a green shade, and 
you may rest aseured 
that the young ladies 
will not linger long 
in such an unfavora- 
ble light.” 

cumnieieetijpeesinsinee 

* So, Waldo, you've 
come to court my 
daughter?” suid old 
man Gotham to the 
young Bostonian. 

“Well, I should 
hardly pat it so wn- 
grammatically, sir,” 
said the young man, 
with dignity. “I 
have come — 
your por 
sible.’ 

—= 

“You women folks 


“Here I bring Han- 
nab a fine roll of silk, 
*n she ain't satisfied. 
Wants to hev it made 
4 into a dress right 


—= 
“If Tl wasour cook, 
and could make as 


does,” said Bc 

oes,” an ’ 

“Ta get ubment-m emind. 
ed-and eat ’em all 

myself by mistake.” 
—_ a 
“What ‘is pillage, 
pa?” 
“It is 

dollar for 

worth 


son. It isa very lu- 
crative business.” 


a 
cents’ 


3. “A-ah! Vat you tink me? 


pancakes as she - 





4. (To proprietor.) “ Dese vaiter, sir, he insult me. 
He seep ye to ka re how many pudding I vant, 
ven I vant to kvow vat kind you haff.” 

5 Heniny” 





